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Immigrants: The Pressure at the Gates 





Ht*s alot easier than you think, when 
you own a Nash “600."" Here’s a car 
that just can't stay home on weekends! 


Just looking at it invites you to go 
places—and nothing can stop you. 


Lodgings? Y ou can carry your own 
—a big double Convertible Bed that 
quickly turns a Nash into a sleeping 
car, 


Weather? Whether or no—you go! No 
dust, or rain, or wind, or cold can touch 














600 miles on a tankful at moderate 


highway speed.) 


And the roads? Why worry whether 
they’re rough or smooth? Nash has 
deep coil springs on all four wheels. 


And what a difference when you drive 

a Nash ‘‘600.”" It’s so easy to steer, and 
so restful, too. Its one-piece, all-welded 

body and frame eliminate body squeaks 
and ratiles. 


Get in a Nash *GOO°*— and see 


you, when you're riding in Weather- what a wonderful country this rea//y is! 


Eye Conditioned Air magic. 


There's a new kind of automobile 
The cost? Why worry—when you dealer in America today. That’s where 
can drive a whole weekend and _ prob- you'll find the new Nash “600” and 
ably never need stop for gas! (500 to the new Nash Ambassador. 


You lt be adetad 





NASH MOTORS DIVISION, 


NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETRO!T 
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Who hid 


the skeletons in 





Botticelli’s closet? 














5 skeletons came to light recently when a fa- 
mous painting was cleaned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. When Botticelli painted his Three 
Miracles of St. Zenobius in the fifteenth century, the 
skeletons were conspicuous parts of the central scene. 
But before the Metropolitan acquired the picture 35 
years ago, someone painted over the skeletons and 


hid them from the eyes of the world. 


To disinter Botticelli’s bones, museum experts 
used infrared photographs, X-rays, microscopes, 
scalpels, and chemical solvents. Acetone and methyl 
and ethyl alcohol were among the solvents that dis- 
solved the varnish and other resinous substances. They 
are helpful chemical tools in the delicate work of 


preserving and restoring art treasures. 


SOLVENTS CORPORATION 

























CSC acetone and other solvents work for industry 
on a far larger scale than rescuing skeletons from 
museum closets. They are of great importance in the 
mass production of plastics, synthetic fibers, paints, 
and photographic film. Commercial Solvents serves 
industry, medicine, and agriculture with more than 


two hundred fine chemical products. 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Do you know this about Asbestos ?| 


a 











In the early days of naval warfare 
(B.C.), Cretan warships were often 
equipped with asbestos sails for 

protection against fiery missiles. 











Sep, 


An Italian prince in 1800 gave a 
priceless necklace in exchange for 
a pair of gloves having magical 

properties... asbestos gloves! 


Anxious to reduce fire hazards, the 
I9th Century French searched for 
asbestos fibre to mix with tar as a 
fire-proofing compound for homes 


Asbestos-cement shingles 
were first manufactured in 
America by whom? 


(Answer in next ga 
paragraph) £ 


Although asbestos dates "way back, its broadest service to the 
general public began when Keasbey & Mattison manufactured the 
first asbestos-cement shingles in America. Today, thousands and 
thousands of homes are highly resistant to fire, weather and 
decay ... thanks in part to K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Siding shingles. 


Expertly made with grained, weathered surface, K&M “Century” 
Siding combines beauty with durability, moderate cost with long- 
range economy. It never needs painting, never rots or deteriorates, 
never needs upkeep. 

Century” Asbestos-Cement Siding is supplied 
in wavy buttline stvle and in two colors: shell, 
white or graytone. Ask your dealer to tell you 
more about it... or write us direct. 


ANature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind 
since 1873 





KEASBEY & ‘MATTISON 


COMPANY ec AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS | 


Indigentry 

Please, something will have to be done 
about a statement signed “The Editors,” jn 
the April 28 issue of NEWSWEEK or it will 
get me in trouble with the Bureau of In- © 
ternal Revenue. r 

I have told those people, time and again, 
that my income is nothing near $8,306.39, 
which you report as my “average income.” 
Now, please let’s not quibble about the per- 
son of* the pronouns used. You wrote it 
“your” in the form of direct address to me, 
one of your oldest and, as I now realize, one 
of your poorest newsstand subscribers. 

Now I shall be afraid to buy my copy of 
NEWSWEEK in the open, and I certainly must 
not be seen reading it on the streetcar: for 
if I do, some undercover man for the BIR 
will spot me and say: “Ah hah; that crook 
has been holding out on us.” 

Furthermore, I don’t believe that I look 
like any of the smugly prosperous gentry 
portrayed on pages 96-97 of the same issue. 

But 1 am not going’ to stop buying my 
copy of Newsweek, even if I have to buy it 
on the black market and pull mv_ blinds 
down when I read it... 





Ray MILLHOL!. \\p 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


@.. . Frankly, I’ve had to start smuggiing 
NeEwswEEK into the house stuffed inside my 
shirt. If the folks up here get the idea that 
I make your average reader’s salary, they'd 
elect me mayor and I’ve got too much to do 
running the local VA office. . . : 


GeorceE L. BEAcH Jr. 
Rockland, Maine 


oJ 


Gaelic Gambols 


That was a wonderful picture of Cardinal 
Griffin starting the Gaelic soccer match 
(Newsweek, April 21). I'd like to see more 
peeks like that into the Bing Crosby-Bany % 
Fitzgerald side of clerical life. Ministers and 
priests have to maintain their dignity in | 
public, of course, but it seems to me that in 
pictures like this one they lose none of their § 
dignity and gain a lot of geniality and at- | 
tractiveness. 

H. L. Rocers 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ In the April 21 edition of Newsweek you 
show a picture of a Gaelic soccer match. 
There is considerable speculation here as to | 
whether this soccer match is not a Rugby | 
match. The line-up is typically Rugby. And 
that player reaching for the ball with his 
hands is only Rugby as it is not permitted 
in ordinary soccer. However, the ball does 
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NEWSWEEK, May 12, 1947, Volume XXIX, No. 
19, NEWSWEEK is published by WEEKLY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton | 
Ohio, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
matter February 13, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton. 
Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Address al! 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to Circula 
tion Department, NEWSWEEK Building, Broadway 
and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Changes 
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bers of the Armed Forces on active duty $4.50 4 
year. 
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running a business. 
’ ‘ Competition itself will force a change. Other 
: Wages. Raw materials. Rent. Machinery. Insur-  _—s manufacturers and dealers will offer the product 
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worthwhile 
advantage 


SADING engineers and designers 

prefer SLEEVE TYPE BEAR- 

INGS for numerous reasons. They have 
learned from experience the many distinct 
advantages gained when the right bearing 
is properly installed. In some applications, 
their reasons are ‘strictly economic, such as 
low initial cost... quick assembly . . . easy 
replacement. It might be toughness .. . 
ability to carry heavy loads. .. to withstand 
shock and impact. Again it is quiet operation 
. smooth, silent performance. It may be 
precision . . . fine workmanship . .. adherence 
to close tolerance. It might be all of these 


characteristics . . . and more. 
While these many factors govern the selec- 
tion of the right type of bearing . . . the 


reasons for choosing the source of supply 
are even more important. To produce bear- 
ings that will deliver the greatest perform- 
ance .. . for the longest period of time... 
at the lowest cost . . . requires experience, 
complete facilities, up-to-date equipment, 
and skilled employees. This is the kind of 
Bearing Service offered by Johnson Bronze 
to manufacturers of all types of equipment. 
Excellent service is available, now. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
710 $. MILL ST. * » NEW CASTLE, PA. 





Give you fvery 
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appear to be a soccer ball (i.e., round . |.) . 
and Cardinal Griffin appéars to be throw. | 


ing the ball backwards over his head— 
neither of which indicates Rugby. 


Would you please straighten us out on | 


this point. I've played on English Rugby 


and soccer teams and I’m blessed if 1 ¢.), 7 


make head or tail of this extraordinary jic- 


on nomena 
SOM 6 














Going his way: Cardinal Griffin tosses 


ture. It’s bafllng—though being an Irich 
team may account for it. They have o pe- 
culiar talent for doing things back to front. 
PETER Epwarp Jackson 
Montreal, Canada 


Being Irish accounts for it. The gaine is 
Gaelic football, which is different froii sov- 
cer or Rugby but has features of botl. The 
players are allowed to dribble, kick aloie the 
ground, punt or punch the ball—but not 
throw. 

Scared Cow 

In regard to a recent article on President 
Truman and his Sacred Cow (News. &ti, 
March 17) a Montana cowboy’s remark is 
as follows: 

“President Truman should be criticized {or 
taking his Sacred Cow to Mexico durny a 
severe epidemic of foot-and-mouth disc.ce, 
when there was a ban on Mexican cu:tilé 
entering the U.S.A.” 

C. L. Matson 

Grass Range, Mont. 


ror 


Citizen Wallace 


In the April 28 issue you say that Healy 
Wallace “continued to denounce the United 
States,” 


If speaking out against Administy.:tion 
policy means “denunciations of his owa 
country,” then the hysterically vicious siti 
U.S.A. denunciations of you Tory reaction- 
aries during the Roosevelt Administrations 
must’ve been well-nigh treason. 

Odd, if Wallace’s “pro-peace reiirks 


sounded so trivial, why do you huff and puff 


so ferociously? (I am not a Commie. ) 
Ropert C, KeLven IJ 
New York City 


@ Well, well, whaddaye know?—Henry & 
Wallace has the same initials as one 
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A TOUCH OF GLAMOUR and a DASH OF TASTE 


The whole feel and looks of the thing is as right reserve of power and performance that leaves its 


for formal doings as for the rough and ready _ field behind. 
© going of trail or pavement. Give yourself this 





me ‘ glamour and taste when you need it, with a vast 


SMOOTHEST “AFLOAT” 
Lowest Priced Car with Fluid Drive 
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How many do 


Counting on your fingers is fair. But first, 
make a quick guess: How many electric 
motors do your home-work for you? Would 
you say 3? 5? Maybe 10? 


Now count ’em up. It’s easier if you 
think of them room by room. How about 
the bedrooms? Electric clocks and shavers 
each have a motor. So do the fans you 
use in summer. 


A modern kitchen is a gold mine. 
There’s a motor in the electric refrigerator, 
the food mixer, the ventilating fan. (The 
list at the right will remind you of others.) 
Don’t skip any rooms. Even the basement 
and storeroom may be rich picking. 


Finished? How does the count compare 


Listen to the New Electric Hour — 
the HOUR OF CHARM. Sundays, 4:30 P.M., EDT, CBS. 


you have in your house? 


with your guess? Most people guess way 
low. Actually, 10 motors per house is 
common—2o is not unusual! 


But, whatever the number, the point is 
true. We seldom realize how many jobs 
electricity does for us, because it does them 
so dependably, regularly and cheaply. 


You’ve helped bring this about by 
taking advantage of so many electrical 
opportunities. And the men and women 
of the business-managed electric companies 
are always working to bring you better 
service at lower cost. That’s why the price 
of electricity has gone down and down, 
while the price of almost everything else 
has gone up and up. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


Here’s a Partial List of 
Electrical Helpers—Each One 
Operated by an Electric Motor 


Clocks 

Fans 

Shavers 
Vibrators 
Sewing Machines 
Record Players 
Refrigerators 
Dishwashers. 
Disposal Units 
Ventilating Fans 
Food Mixers 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Washing Machines 


lroners 

Heaters with Fans 
Food Freezers 
Hair Driers 
Electric Trains 
Power Tools 

Oil Burners 
Coal Stokers 
Heater Blowers 
Attic Fans 
Movie Projectors 
Pumps 


* 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


*Names on request from this magazine. 
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It warmed their hearts in the world’s ice-hox 


What would you take along to feed 
four thousand men on a mission of 
several weeks to Antarctica? 

Would you think of ice cream? 

Someone thought of it for the 
recent Byrd expedition and pro- 
vided enough ingredients to make 
ten thousand gallons. That’s a lot 
of ice cream. 

There are two very good reasons 
why ice cream went along. First of 
all, five months away from family 
and friends is a long time and ice 
cream is a welcome tie with home. 
But more important, health is vital 
to the success of a pioneering jour- 
ney and ice cream carries a wealth 
of protective food elements. 


But the really big story on ice 
cream is not its trip to the South 
Pole. Rather, it’s the story of how 
it has changed from a warm-weather 
treat to a substantial food, enjoyed 
by everyone any day in the year. 
Part of its popularity is due to efforts 
of people who work at National 
Dairy. They’ve worked in the lab- 
oratory to improve the flavor and 
quality of ice cream and make it 
more useful, more welcome wher- 
ever food is served. 

It takes imagination to create new 
products from basic foods like milk. 
Our research staff helps supply that 
imagination — and the knowledge 


- to put it to practical use. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base for 
the development of new products 
and materials ...as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the 
farms and in the towns and cities 
of America. 


These brands assure you of highest quality 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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COLOR IN CLAY -- MAKING BEAUTIFUL 


PORCELAIN TILES TO ADORN PORTUGUESE 
HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IS 

AN IMPORTANT NATIVE INDUSTRY. 4.3 
{T USES METHODS PASSED ‘ 
DOWN*FROM THE 


a 


Porrveat and the principal countries and territories of the 
world can now be reached from your own telephone. And new low 
rates are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between the U. S. and 
Portugal costs $12 on weekdays; $9 on Sundays. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 


WITH AN AREA OF ABOUT 34,000 SQUARE 

MILES, PORTUGAL IS SLIGHTLY LARGER 

THAN MAINE, IT HAS A POPULATION OF 
8,000,000. 


STOPPER -- PORTUGAL IS THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER AND 
EXPORTER OF CORK, THE BARK 
OF THE CORK OAK TREE. CORK 
PLANTINGS COVER MORE THAN 
4,200,000 ACRES. 
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GLOBE GIROLERS -- BEFORE 
1550, PORTUGUESE MARINERS HAD 
VENTURED AS FAR AS BRAZ/L, CHINA, 
JAPAN, GREENLAND, INIMA, SUEZ, 
CEVLON, MAGELLAN, A PORTUGUESE, 
HAD SAILED AROUND THE WORLD! 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

wouldn’t mind waiting an extra week for 
your interesting condensations. Your publi- 
cation is way above the ordinary newspaper. 
You make the news interesting reading with- 
out the crescendos and bathos ‘peculiar to 
dailies . : . 

Mrs. Rita B. ALvrEs 


. Braintree, Mass. 


Prayer Day 
Merci tor your splendid news item re \ay 
1 prayers for Russians (NEWSWEEK, April 
28). It had everything in a few lines and 
will do much good. God bless NEwswer! 
James KELLER, M.M. 


The Christophers 
New York City 


Kiddie Counsel 


I was more than casually interested in 
your description of the “Kid’s Court” at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., in your issue of April 14. 

About a year ago I created a [radio] pro- 
gram called Juvenile Jury, which I certainly 
hope served as a basic pattern for the “court” 





Problems: The kids know the answers 


at Marcus Hook and for similar courts among 
children throughout the nation. 

On Juvenile Jury, five average, alert 
youngsters, ages 5 to 11, listen to problems 
submitted to them by children and parents, 
then give their spontaneous reactions as to 
how the problems may best be solved. 

. . . It is my belief that frequently where 
a child resents suggestions and “whippings” 
from elders, that same child will respect the 
opinions of children his or her own age. 
Thus, while Juvenile Jury makes no pretense 
at setting down binding decisions, neverthe- 
less I feel that the child who has submitted a 
problem is impressed by the fact that other 
children are able to think of possible solu- 
tions. Therefore the problem really isn't as 
great as it may have at first seemed. 

Certainly I am heartily in favor of chil- 
dren working out their problems with other 
children. “Kid’s Courts” should be encour- 
aged within all schools and children’s clubs. 


Jack Barr) 


Mutual Broadcasting System 
New York City 


oe 


Aid to Korea 
Your article on aid to Korea in the April 
14 issue of NEWSWEEK is most heartening. 
The Russians have taken an active interest 
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an Olds 
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I's Oeae to go automatic... 


Takes more than a spring shower to dim the beauty of 





this big 1947 Oldsmobile. It’s smart in appearance, 
smooth in performance, come rain or shine. Fact is, 
when wet weather slows the traffic, you really 


appreciate driving without shifting gears or pushing a 





clutch—the Hydra-Matic way. It’s safer, too, because 
GM Hydra-Matic Drive* gives smoother power 
: ” ’ sy ba . ' r . . 
= under perfect control—automatically! No wonder 


so many smart people choose Oldsmobile this year! 


The coat—ca new All-Weather (White sidewall tires at extra cost when available.) 
Topper by Duchess Royal. The 


car—a new "98" 4-Door 
4 Sedan by Oldsmobile. 
4 ¥ 
‘ OFFERING 
; ( 


iM { 
\:\' (HYDRA-MATIC)> 
DRIVE 











*Optional at extra cost 











Life Lines’ for Salt Miners 





iH FEW ITEMS, if any, are more common on the world’s din- 

ner tables than salt. But flavoring food is not its only use. 
Chemical, metal, paper and dye industries all need salt. In 
America alone, about 15,000,000 tons must be mined each 
year to meet the demand for this vital mineral. 
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FROM ROOM covlers to complete air conditioning sys 


* Yen, Bundyweld ts used in cooling ecls and ee 


to take the heat out of summer days. Bundyweld also carries 
oil, fuel, vacuums and hydraulic fluids in motor vehicles, gas 
in kitchen ranges, and is widely used in the beverage industry. 


5 DESIGNERS and engineers by the hundreds have 
* found the answer to their demands for tubing with 
outstanding mechanical properties in unique, superior 
Bundyweld. Bundy Research and Engineering Depart- 
ments will welcome inquiries on Bundyweld’s “life-line” 
_ service for your products. Available in steel, Monel and 
nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 








OUR LARGEST salt mine at Retsof, N.Y., is 1063 fect 

* below ground. Giant fans supply up to 150,000 cubic 

feet of air per minute so that men may work at such depths. 

The air shafts are actually “life-lines” for salt miners. One 
vital “life-line” in industry is Bundyweld Tubing. 


SOLID 
DOUBLE WALL } 


BUNDYWELD is ciferet rom other tubing, A single stn 


" af basic metal, coated with a bonding metal, 1s rll 


continously twice laterally into tubular form, then metal: 


lurgically bonded by intense heat—carefully controlled—to 
form a solid, double wall tube, held to close dimensions. 


BUNDY 
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TUBIN( 
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ENGINEERED TO YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
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in improving the welfare of the people in 
Northern Korea. That is one of the main 
reasons Why many Koreans have become 
Communists. By aiding Korean economy, 
we can obtain the cooperation of a people 
who occupy a strategic position in the Far 
East today. 
EuGENE KLESMER 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Big-Hearted 

I remember the good old days—the days 
of the great feud between the Cubs of 
Tinker, Evers, and Chance, and the Giants 
of John McGraw. Although I'm strictly a 
Giant fan myself, even in these dark days, 
1 have admired Stanley Hack and his grin 
and was sorry to read about his accident 
(Newsweek, May 5). Best wishes for his 
recovery. 

A. J. Curran 


New York City 





Associated Press 


The slide that Hack took 


Another Last Word 

I thrk your two concluding sentences re- 
garding the Fischer book on Russia ( NEws- 
week, April 28) hit the nail—or the book—on 
tie head, except that the author was func- 
tioning as an official, not a journalist, which 
caused some of the shouting. 

One small correction, reluctant as I am 
to restir the “tempest in a samovar,” I don’t 
care whether Fischer or anybody else “is too 
tough on the Russians.” I simply insisted 
that an official who had worked for me 
should be accurate. As for my own attitude, 
a number of Americans can tell you“ that 
after a five-hour session in Kiev with Manu- 
isky, Ukrainian Foreign Minister, he re- 
marked: “Mr. MacDuffie, with respect to the 
United States, you are a great idealist. With 


respect to the Soviet Union, a rough ma- 
teialist,” He should know, 


MaRsHAbh MacDurrie 
New York City 


Mr. MacDuffie was chief of the UNRRA 
mission to the Ukraine and Fischer's boss 
during the entire two months the writer 
spent in Russia for UNRRA. 


Woodland Wonder 


RE NEWSWEEK APRIL 2] MUSIC DE- 
PARTMENT EDDY HOWARD WAS BORN IN 
WOODLAND CALIFORNIA WHERE HIS PER- 
SONABLE AND PROUD MOTHER BESS NOW 
RESIDES. ALSO EDDYS FATHER WAS A 

(Continued on Page 16) 





Exercise puts new life in a man...and in his 
looks. Just as Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout” puts life in the looks of your hair, 
Got a minute? You can have hair that looks 
alive, vital. And be a handsomer guy than 
you were a minute ago! Just... 


if 





to the looks of your hair... 


50 seconds to massage Vitalis on your scalp. 
Feel that stimulating tingle as you rout loose 
dandruff, prevent dryness, help retard ex- 
cessive falling hair. See how Vitalis’ pure 
vegetable oils give your hair new, natural 
lustre. Now, 10 seconds to comb. Could, 
your mirror make you happier? 


a|ig:s Workout” 
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Go-getters and guys with vital-looking hair. are likely to be the 
same people. They find that a vital, alive look works for them... 
opens doors ... gets gals. If you would get to go places, get there 
aster with handsome haic .. . via the Vitalis “60-Second Workout.” 


Product of Bristol-Myers 




















CORRESPONDENT BANKING is an integral and important part 
of America’s banking system. Through it, the country’s 14,000 
banks cooperate to assure adequate credit for business, facilitate 
the flow of funds, and exchange ideas and information on the 
newest banking procedures. This close relationship enables 
banks throughout the nation to serve their customers with 
speed and economy ..,. Bankers Trust Company is working 
with many of the country’s leading banks to provide increas- : 


ingly effective banking service for American business. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Railroading is a romantic business. 


To think of it is to think of huge, powerful 
locomotives rolling over shining rails 
... Of signal towers ... of tunnels and 
high trestles ... of distances and new 
places. You think of the hands on the 
throttle and the brake, the switch and the 
control panel. 


But railroading is more than this. 


Behind this dramatic picture is another 
part of railroading that is less thrilling, 
but as vital as the link is to the complete 


Norfolk ancl Westers. Rati 


PRECIStON 


chain. This is the picture of the hand on 
the key — the keys of thousands of type- 
writers and adding machines, calculating 
and bookkeeping machines, that move 
millions of times daily ... behind the 
scene ... to keep accurate the records of 


the movement of freight and passengers... 
to carry on the correspondence of a vast 


industry’. . . to write orders . . . to “chart” 
the way. These keys are not dramatic, but 
they are another of the important “‘little 
things” that make top efficiency possible 
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**..eNO SALE! What an appropriate comment 
on his hair! It looks so dry and stringy... 
and filled with loose dandruff. Too bad... 
when it’s so easy to check Dry Scalp with 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Hey! Why don’t J 
give him a tip!” 


Hair looks ber fer... 
scalp feels better... 
when you check 
Dry Scalp 















WHY PUT UP with Dry Scalp when it’s so 
simple to check with ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic? 
A few drops every day do the trick. Your 
hair regains its natural look . . . your scalp 
is no longer plagued by loose dandruff... 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients. Try it also with 
massage before every: shampoo. It gives 
double care... to both scalp and hair... and 
is more economical than other hair tonics. 


Vaseline. 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF, 


HAIRTONIC : 


Used by more men today. 
than any other hair tonic 
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‘(Continued from Page 13) 


FINE MUSICIAN. EDDYS RELATIVES IN 
WOODLAND ARE MANY AN OLD PIONEER 
CALIFORNIA FAMILY. SUGGEST YOU MEN- 
TION THE ATTRACTIVE WOODED TOWN IN 
NEWSWEEK, AND WHY NOT? EDDY WON’T 
MIND. 


PAUL HANSON 
SEATTLE, WASH 


@... 1 was certainly overjoyed to read 
about this great singer of sentimental ballads 
. . . No matter how good a singer or band 
is, the odds are heavily against a new artist 
breaking into the old established line-up 
... Thanks, NewswEkk, for this great review. 


CaRLTON E. BriERTON 
Harrisville, N. Y. 


Inside the Hourglass 


. . . Students of costume history would 
say that there is a good deal more in the 
return of the hourglass corset than meets the 
eye (Newsweek, April 21). This phenome- 
non is associated in their minds with well- 
defined economic and political trends. They 
would tell you that the appearance of tight 
lacing was a harbinger of political security 
and of sound money, and of more settled 
relations between the sexes. For periodically, 
ever since very ancient times, European 
women have indulged in this craze for laced- 
in waists, and each cycle of insect waists in 
women corresponds to a cycle of compara- 
tive peace and plenty! .. Corset wearing 
. . . becomes an indication that women are 
returning to their traditional place in the 
scheme of things! 

The modern trend has shown itself, as 
usual, first in the use of wide, tight belts. 
Once the hitherto unlaced figures get used 
to these they will be ready to begin lacing 
in earnest again. To what extremes may we 
expect this vogue to be carried? Both in 
1865 and again in 1895 the waists of 16 
inches or less were quite common. In 1897 
the average English corset was laced to 17 
inches . to the size of a “span of two 
hands.” 

In spite of medical denunciations there 
seems to be considerable evidence that such 
tight lacing did not necessarily cause notice- 
able illness nor did it shorten lives. When 
girls began corset wearing early they seemed 
to feel little discomfort. Even those who 
applied them late soon began to enjoy them. 








Culver 
Corsets: Peace and ulcers? 


Persistent tight lacers seem to experience a 
curious elation. Even gentlemen have be- 
come “addicted” to the practice . . 


ELLwoop P. Git 


Oakland, Calit. 


@ Women should weigh the painful price in 
the form of ulcers many of them will be 
forced to pay before they adopt the “wasp 
waist” fashion pictured in your story. 

In my researches durmg the past thirteen 
years on the causative factors of gastro- 
duodenal ulcers I have traced the primary 
blame to pinching, rubbing, and pressure of 
the ulcer-bearing area of the stomach and 
duodenum which comprises that portion of 
the organs between the posterior surface of 
the liver and the ventral surfaces of the 
spine and the prevertebral structures . . . 


Dr. DonaLp Cook 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ito by Nick 


0 by Nickolas Muray 


Weeds starve on 


You'VE UNDOUBTEDLY heard of 2,4-D, 
the remarkable new chemical weed killer. 
Perhaps you have already used it around 
your home to kill poison ivy, plantain, 
dandelion and other weeds, without dam- 
age to grass! 

2.4-D, which stands for 2.4-dichlorophe- 
noxvacetic acid, is marketed by American 
Cyanamid under the easy -to-remember 
hance of BARWEED* 2,4-D Weed Killer. 
As sou can imagine, it is a big boon to the 

r, for it enables him to destroy easily 
noxious weeds that cause crop and 
‘‘ock losses—in arable land, fields, pas- 
ranges ...along the banks of streams 

anc ‘rrigation ditches. 

IS cause BARWEED is selective, it can be 

io kill weeds in fields of corn and 


MOLDING 


wheat at certain stages of growth without 
damage to these food plants! It will save 
untold hours of time and labor... and 
greatly reduce the tremendous cost of 
weed control. 

BARWEED also kills that vicious 
menace, ragweed, which causes 
such suffering to hay fever victims. 
Today many alert local govern- 
ments are using this new weapon 
to rid their communities of these 
stubborn plant pests. BARWEED 
kills them the same as it kills other 
weeds—by shutting off their food 
supply and starving them to death! 
Yet in spite of its violent effect on 
weeds, BARWEED is harmless to 
humans and animals. 
THE 


FUTURE THROUGH 


One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


By providing BARWEED in convenient-to- 
use concentrated form, from small pack- 
ages for the gardener to large drums for 
the commercial grower, Cyanamid again 
contributes to better working and living. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


American 


Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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“| think it’s a fine idea to pay salaries to wives!” 
TEASED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


“wir said anything 

about paying wives 
salaries?” roared Eliner, 
the bull. “For what? In- 
terrupting a guy at his 
work?” 





“But, dear—” said 
Elsie. 

“Don’t dear me!” 
snapped Elmer. “I said if husbands paid 
wives the way bosses pay husbands, there’d 
be more work done in homes from g to 5!” 

“Could be,” agreed Elsie. “But who'd get 
the breakfast before g? And what husband 
wants to start the day without his cereal— 
especially if he gets cream-in-every-sip 
Borden's Homogenized Milk with it?” 


era 


“Keep Borden’s Milk out of this!” ordered 
Elmer. 


“How can I, dear,” asked Elsie, “when, 
penny for penny, milk is youn best food buy 
these days? It’s jam-packed with body- 





building nourishment—vitamins, minerals, 
precious proteins—” 

“Who's talking about proteins?” asked 
Elmer. “? was talking about the dime gad- 
about wives waste.” 

“Waster” gasped Elsie. “Um = sure no 
woman would waste a drop of Borden’s 
Homogenized Milk. Tt has a full day’s sup- 
ply of Vitamin D in every quart.” 

“Get back on the main line,” thundered 
Elmer. “Suppose women do flutter around 
a bit in the morning, they have the rest of 
the day to do with as they please.” 


Tep wit 


- 





“Oh, husbands are really funny,” laughed 
Elsie. “Who do you suppose plans the meals, 
shops, cleans, mends the—” 


“Aw!” belittled El- 
mer, “I could toss that 
off with my left hand.” 


“Suppose you toss off 
supper for Beulah and 
me,” said Elsie. 


“Oh, no you don’t!” 
shied Elmer. “I’m 
through work at 5.” 

“See!” gigeled Elsie. “If women were 
through at 5, husbands would have no 
suppers. And none of those fluffy golden 
omelets and soufflés and zippy Welsh rab- 
bits women love to make with that heav- 
enly cheese food, Borden’s Chateau!” 








“Don’t tell me,” sneered Elmer, “that you 
—personally—make all of those super-duper 
Borden’s Fine Cheeses?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Elsie. “It takes a 
very special skill to make cheese food with 
the smoothness and mellow-mild Cheddar 





flavor Borden’s Chateau 
has! Why, Chateau 
slices, spreads, melts 
like a dream!” 

“Slice, spread, melt! 
Boy, is this rich!” 
chortled Elmer. “The 
woman's gone through 


a whole ad, and hasn't said good once ° 


“Do I need to say it, dear?” teased Flsi 
“Everybody knows — if it’s Borden’s, ils 
GOT to be good!” 


© The Borden Compar 
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WHO? ME?: We've taken plenty of _ bill collectors armed with our FYI page when the war in Europe came to an end. 
spoofing from subscribers like Mr. Ray clamoring at the door. So far we've had Today it’s probably a risky business to 
Millholland (see page 2) since printing no complaints from the $50,000-and- dwell too long on just how far our hopes 

here a few of the over group. and everybody else’s have been realized. 
latest facts and fig- ~ There are rumbles of unrest, want, and 
ures about the aver- V-E ANNIVERSARY: “This achievement fear that take away from the victory we 
age Newsweek -—the glory of V-E Day—belongs to the spoke of on V-E Day. Reporting all this is 
reader. The heads armies, the navies, the air forces, the _ still a fascinating assignment and a seri- 
of families have bit- | merchant marine, and the men and wom- _ ous responsibility. Certainly never before 
terly complained en of the shops, factories, and shipyards. _ has it been more apparent than in these 
that their wives are But we are proud and grateful that we baffling times that “A Well-Informed 
accusing them of were able to see it and tell about it...” Public Is America’s Greatest Security.” 
holding out part of | That was the concluding paragraph of an ~ 
that $8,306.39 which Newsweek pointed expression of thanks and hopes that ap- WESTWARD HO: Harry Kern, Foreign 
out they earned. Another fears hordes of _ peared on this page just two years ago Affairs Editor, on his annual visit to over- 


seas bureaus, this year went to the Far 


























East. After filing the story on the Japa- 
N nese political scene (see page 38), Kern 
wired us some random impressions of his 
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Cwswee trip out: Public realization of America’s 
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*VEEDER READING is a standard term 
used by manufacturers to designate the 
performance figures which keep turning up 
e on the faces of Veeder-Root Counting 

Devices built into—or installed on—any 
Pa type of production machine or process. 


These Veeder Readings are direct readings. 
Operators don’t have to convert or translate 
them... which means far fewer errors. 
will make for What’s more, these readings indicate any 

mechanical slowdown, so that it can be 


e ET TER READIN G corrected immediately ... before final as- 


sembly bogs down, and inter-departmental 
on your next Annual Report timing is thrown off. These readings sim- 

plify the work of inspectors. And in 
many other special ways—according to 
Wy the nature of the job—Veeder Readings 
help to save time and material, to keep 
costs down and output up. 


That’s why it pays to see to it that the new 
production machines you buy have this 
built-in Veeder-Root Countrol. And for the 

same reasons, it pays to build Veeder-Root 
Devices into your own machines or 
products. Like to see how? You can 
count on Veeder-Root engineers to 
help you, now. Write. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow $ 





Pl 


Capital Straws 


High State Department officials are 
urging the appointment of former Am- 
bassador to Chile Norman Armour to 
succeed Dean Acheson as Under Secre- 
tarv of State, but Acheson himself favors 
former Assistant War Secretary Robert 
Lovett .. . Commerce Secretary Harriman 
is seeking White House approval of his 
proposed bill to create a new Assistant 
Secretary in Charge of Foreign and Do- 
mnestic Commerce . . . Truman is im- 
pressed by protests that his program to 
investigate the loyalty of Federal em- 
ployes may lead to a witch hunt. He has 
warned both the FBI and Civil Service 
Commission to use extreme care in their 
investigations before acting . . . Former 
Rep. Emmet O’Neal of Kentucky is 
becoming a strong contender to succeed 
Paul McNutt as U. S. Ambassador to the 
Philippine Republic. 


Marshall’s Planning Staff 


Secretary of State Marshall’s new long- 
range foreign-policy planning staff will 
be kept small—probably not more than 
seven or eight members, plus clerical and 
administrative personnel. The first quali- 
fication for members is ability to apply 
policy principles to specific situations, 
but an attempt also is being made to 
recruit men with as broad and varied 
backgrounds as possible. Experts will be 
drafted into temporary duty with the 
permanent planners to deal with the 
specialized problems with which they 
are most familiar. 


Taber and Economy 


House Appropriations Chairman Taber 
is intensifying his economy drive. Point- 
ing out that the 47% cut in the Interior 
Department budget saved only $100,- 
000,000, he tells key GOP members of 
his committee they must go after the 
Army, Navy, and even the Veterans 
Administration appropriations. Despite 
strenuous opposition, he still insists that 
the $18,000,000,000 combined budgets 
of these agencies must be slashed to a 
maximum of $15,000,000,000. Actually, 
tentative cuts of well over $1,000,000,000 
already have been lined up in the War 
Department bill, but even Taber is re- 
luctant to report out this or the Navy bill 


because of the uncertain world situation. 
Taber, meanwhile, is warning senators 
that the House will sit tight and allow 
agencies to go into the 1948 fiscal year 
without funds if the Senate restores cuts 
made by the House. 


National Notes 


Democrats are sure they'll pick up the 
House seat left vacant by the death of 
narrowly-elected GOP Representative 
Norman of Washington—and Republi- 
cans are afraid they're right. The district 
normally is Democratic . . . FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, pictured in the left- 
wing press as a Gestapo chief, made an 
impassioned plea for broader Federal 
protection of civil liberties in an off-the- 
record appearance at a closed session of 
the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights. Hoover said present Federal 
statutes were inadequate safeguards . . . 
The aircraft industry has prepared a 
secret report for the AAF concerning the 
speed with which it could reconvert to 
military production in the event of war 
. . . Some Justice Department officials 
are opposed to following through with 
the antitrust case against a group of 
Wall Street investment bankers. 


New Public Power Fight 

A hot public-vs.-private power fight is 
promised in a Republican drive to return 
to the U.S. Army Engineers the market- 
ing of power from flood-control projects. 
The House Public Works Committee now 
is getting set for hearings on Chairman 
Dondero’s bill to divest the Interior De- 
partment of its present functions as 
marketing agent. The House recently 
took a preliminary step in this direction 
bv denying funds for Interior's Power 
Division for the next fiscal year. The 
Power Division was planning to dispose 
of power from six flood-control projects 
east of the Mississippi now being con- 
structed by the Army Engineers. Public- 
power advocates will fight the transfer 
vigorously, feeling the Army Engineers 
are not too enthusiastically disposed to- 
ward public power. 


Aleman’s Boner 


It didn’t get into the papers, but a 
comment on the Greek-Turkish loan by 
President Aleman at his Washington 
press conference entrapped him in a 
journalistic quarrel. Asked by a Hearst 
man, Pierre Loving, whether he approved 
the loan, Aleman hedged that it was a 
United Nations matter. To rescue him 
from his implied criticism of the Truman 


Doctrine, a Washington Post man, Ed- 
ward Folliard, asked him to clarify. A 
Tass man, Laurence Todd, interrupted 
that Aleman knew what he had said. 
Folliard persisted until Aleman, after 
whispering with aides, announced he was 
not commenting on the domestic side of 
the loan but did second the UN’s position 
on it. Actually, though the Vandenberg 
amendment pledges the U.S. to abide 
by whatever position the UN adopts, the 
UN has thus far taken none. 


Trivia 

Both Huey Long’s brothers are eyeing 
the governorship of Louisiana. Earl K. 
Long, who served as governor for a short 
period, has already declared his candi- 
dacy and Dr. George Long, a dentist, 
has announced a platform but has not 
yet entered the race . . . The Interior 
Department’s Reclamation Bureau esti- 
mates it spent 7,000 man-days and $120,- 
000 preparing material for budget and 
House Appropriations hearings this year 
.. . In his new book “How to Hold an 
Audience Without a Rope” Civil Aero- 
nautics Board member Josh Lee, who 
taught public speaking before his eight 
years in Congress, lists the best speakers 
in the Senate today as Pepper, Vanden- 
berg, Barkley, and George. 


Pa aa 


Trends Abroad 





Diplomats close to the Vatican fear 
that a concerted attempt will be made 
this fall by the Communist-dominated 
governments of Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary to estab- 
lish national churches, independent of 
Rome. They predict a series of trials of 
Catholic clergy on trumped-up charges 
as part of the campaign . . . The meeting 
of the Four Power Commission to dis- 
pose of Italian colonies, originally sched- 
uled to open in London in March, has 
been postponed again. The Russians 
have ignored three British notes to name 
a deputy to attend the meeting . . . Re- 
ports from Albania tell of the intensive 
cgnstruction of fortifications along the 
country’s relatively exposed coast .. . 
A Swiss bank and several publishers are 
financing the first postwar German scien- 
tific expedition. It will study little-known 
native tribes and plant and animal life 
in Southeastern Liberia. 


German Zone Merger Hitch 

One little publicized obstacle to work- 
ing out a merger of the U. S. and British 
zones in Germany is the differences 
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among the German officials themselves. 
Local offices in the U.S. zone are filled 
by certified non-Nazis, who largely are 
allowed to make their own decisions. 
Many such offices in the British zone are 
staffed by former Nazis, and all German 
officeholders there take orders from the 
_ British. When the two groups of German 
officials meet, those from the U.S. zone 
are scornful of their British-zone opposite 
numbers, who respond with hostility. 
The British have asked the U. S. author- 
ities to discipline their Germans, but 
policy forbids. 


Jap Featherbedding 

Union featherbedding has reached a 
new peak on the Japanese railroads, 
where there are 40.8 employes for each 
mile of track compared with six in the 
U.S. Both the government and the 
occupation officials accept the situation, 
vigorously defended by the unions, as a 
form of work relief. 


MVD’s Emigration Ban 

Washington diplomats believe that the 
determination of the Soviet security po- 
lice, the MVD, to assert its supremacy 
over the Russian Foreign Office prob- 
ably is the “real” immediate reason 
why the Soviets are refusing to allow 
Russian wives of Americans and Brit- 
ons to leave the Soviet Union. The 
Foreign Office might be willing to let 
the women go, but that in itself is reason 
enough for the secret police to forbid it. 
The MVD, which is not by nature or 
history concerned with love and family 
affection, also probably has these argu- 
ments: (1) The wives’ suspected attempt 
to escape through marriage from the 
austerities of life in present-day Russia 
is something akin to treason; (2) these 
women are not therefore the type of citi- 
zen the Soviet Union: wants as repre- 
sentatives abroad. 


Foreign Notes 

Diplomatic dispatches from Rumania 
reveal that, in spite of starvation condi- 
tions prevailing there, ships loaded with 
Rumanian wheat and corn depart almost 
daily for the Russian port of Odessa . . . 
The British Ministry of Fuel and Power 
is investigating the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a giant Passamaquoddy-type pow- 
er station operated by the tide at narrow 
Menai Strait in North Wales, Supposedly 
it would generate enough electricity to 
save an estimated 50,700 tons of coal an- 
nually . . . Egyptian police are scouring 
the country in a search for Hitler’s miss- 
ing deputy Martin Bormann, following 
U.S. intelligence reports that he might 
have landed in Alexandria from a German 
submarine. 





Cotton Supply Decline 


The Agriculture Department sees 
prospects for the lowest cotton carry-over 
in eighteen years—not more than 3,000,- 





Hirohito’s Decision 


Sudden resignation of Emperor 
Hirohito at some future date is still 
a real possibility. As previously 
foreshadowed here (Periscope, 
April 7), the inauguration of Ja- 
pan’s new constitution on May 3 
almost became the occasion for a 
major crisis involving both Japanese 
and occupation authorities. Hiro- 
hito was advised by the younger 
group connected with the imperial 
household to abdicate May 3 and 
appoint his younger brother, Prince 
Takamatsu, as regent. They rea- 
soned this was the time to wipe the 
slate clean and start a “new era.” 
However, older advisers convinced 
the emperor that abdication at this 
moment could amount to little 
more than a gesture, whereas under 
other circumstances in the future it 
might be used with significant 
effect. 
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000 bales, or less than half the carry-over 
at the end of the last crop year. Con- 
tinued high demand, both domestic and 
foreign, has made huge dents in stocks. 
In addition, present indications are that 
this year’s cotton crop will not be as 
good as had been expected because of 
bad weather and the fact that there has 
been much replanting. 


Foreign Buying Slump 

President Truman’s speech urging 
business to lower prices has caused a 
slump in the export business. Foreign 
buyers, many under the impression that 
a Truman pronouncement is the equiva- 
lent of instructions of European dicta- 
tors, are holding up or canceling buying 
orders in expectations of price cuts. 


Postwar Auto Show 

The best guess now is that the first 
postwar national automobile show will 
be held next February, probably in New 
York but possibly in Detroit if space 
can be found, By that time all manu- 
facturers will have brought out their 
long-awaited real postwar models, for 
which most companies now are busily 
tooling up. After this first show, the 


industry plans to return to the practice, 
established before the war, of holding 
the event in the fall to provide a sales 
stimulus at the time when new-car in- 
terest generally is low. Incidentally, the 


1948 style trend is running toward Stude- 
baker’s “bustle back.” 


Business Footnotes 


Earlier prospects of plentiful pork sup- 
plies by fall won't materialize. Mid-west 
spring pig litters have been the smallest 
in years—some sections reporting aver- 
ages of three and four pigs to a litter 
against a nine-to-twelve normal. Change- 
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able weather caused high mortality, and 
the productivity of sows was mysteriously 
low—perhaps due, according to experts, 
to an unbalanced corn diet . . . There’s a 
move in Washington to have all states 
adopt semiannual compulsory motor-ve- 
hicle inspection. Automobile manufac- 
turers are reported ready to back such a 
plan . . . Soap prices soon may come down 
still more. Tallows and greases have 
dropped more than one-third from their 
peak prices, and other ingredients such as 
coconut oil, lard, glycerine, and caustic 
soda are showing new declines. 





Radio Notes 


P hil Baker is likely to quit Take It 
or Leave It following a squabble with the 
sponsor, Eversharp. The show is due for 
a complete overhauling next season . 
Ford is dropping the Dinah Shore pro- 
gram and probably will go on the air 
next season with the NBC Symphony 
Orchestra . . . The Radio Writers Guild 
plans to award “Oscars” in the form of 
gold-plated microphones for outstand- 
ing radio performances next season . 
Virginia's grass-roots Barter Theater is 
preparing a radio series featuring Rob- 
ert Porterfield, its founder, and guest 
stars . . . A confidential study of radio 
network audiences since 1945 shows the 
relative newcomer ABC adding listeners 
at the fastest rate. 


Movie Lines 

Hollywood insiders report that the 
long-dreaded box-office slump is develop- 
ing to the point where some large theater 
chains admit to 18% drops from last year’s 
revenues . . . The United Artists pub- 
licity division is trying to goad the N. Y. 
State Athletic Commission into condemn- 
ing as unfair to sport its forthcoming 
“Body and Soul.” In this film John Gar- 
field plays a boxer who “throws” a bout 
.. . Joan Davis’s daughter, Beverly Wills, 
will play the comedy lead in Eagle-Lion’s 
“Hollywood High.” Joan appears in the 
role of mother . . . Following the tough 
guy evolution of Dick Powell, Don 
Ameche will appear for the first time as 
a villain in “Sleep, My Love,” to be pro- 
duced by Mary Pickford’s newly formed 
Triangle Company. 


Miscellany 


The book James F. Bymes is writing 
about his term as Secretary of State will 
stress the background of his policy to- 
ward Russia and probably will be titled 
“Speaking Frankly.” . . . Magazine edi- 
tor Edward Maher’s new Washington 
daily (Periscope, March $1) will blos- 
som on newsstands May 15 despite 
withdrawal of Walter Annenberg’s finan- 
cial support. It’s called United States 
Journal . . . Federated Press, left-slanted 
news service, is opening a rate-cutting 
war against Labor Press Associates, its 
young and growing rival which claims to 

eep clear of the Communist line. 
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Fine old home or fine new home, the new Scott 
radio-phonograph with Remote Control can 
add a fresh touch of modern music magic to 
your living scheme. Controls and speakers may 
be placed anywhere—from the game room 
downstairs to the upstairs master bedroom. 
For with a new Scott at the heart of it all, she 
shall have music (and what music!) wherever she 
goes ...Write for the name of your nearest 


Scott dealer. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 
4432 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 
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Resistance to the Truman Doctrine is stiffening in Congress. 


Last-minute trouble with the Greco-Turkish loan in the House 
Rules Committee was a jolt to the Administration. It was a 
warning that future foreign commitments may be blocked. 


An intensive selling campaign to strengthen public and Con- 
gressional support of their long-range foreign-aid program prob- 
ably will be undertaken this summer by Truman and Marshall. 


Marshall’s prestige with Congress and the public remains high, 
but his honeymoon as Secretary of State is about over. He is 
seldom attacked directly by congressmen or the press but his 
State Department is being subjected to intensified criticism. 


Renascent isolationism and economy sentiment, particularly 
among Republicans, are responsible for the increasing opposi- 
tion to foreign loans. Both are growing. 


Hostility to Communism and its spread over Europe and Asia 
is still working on the side of the Administration. But it loses 
some of its force between international crises. 


Russia’s behavior more than anything else will determine the 
future of American policy. If the Russians do not create dra- 
matic incidents, the Truman Doctrine will have rough going at 
home; if they do, it will have relatively easy sailing. 


Money for Korea will provide the next test of sentiment on the 
Truman-Marshall policy. The Administration wants $78,000,- 
000 in adcition to the $137,000,000 already budgeted for oc- 
cupation and rehabilitation. 


A loan to Hungary and increased aid to Western Austria follow 
Korea on the Administration’s foreign-aid timetable. Though 
still occupied by Russian troops, Hungary is to be given some 
help in the hope of strengthening non-Communist elements 
in the government. 


France and Italy also are to be given substantial economic aid 
unless Congress becomes too balky. A projected $200,000,000 
World Bank loan to France won't be enough in itself to revive 
the French economy. 


France’s current drift away from Russia toward the Western 
camp is one of the bright spots in the generally drab world 
picture. But U. S. officials are uncertain how France will behave 
under intensified pressure from the Kremlin. 


A first issue of World Bank bonds this summer, probably will be 
about $200,000,000. Interest will be no more than 3 per cent. 


French and Danish loans will be granted as window displays 
of the sound banking principles the Bank means to follow be- 
fore the first offering is marketed. 


Modification of state banking laws to permit savings banks and 
similar institutions to invest in the Bank’s securities is being 
sought. The Bank plans to issue securities in the billions. 


A U.S. depression that will carry European capitalism down 
with it is predicted with increasing emphasis by Russian propa- 
gandists. 


High-level prosperity in this country is a matter of foreign as 
well as domestic importance in view of the Russian claim that 
capitalism can’t endure postwar stresses. This is being pointed 
out to businessmen by Administration officials in their con- 
tinuing campaign against high prices. 


This campaign is succeeding to the extent of curtailing the price _| 
increases that might have followed the recent wage increases, © 
Most prices are holding firm or coming down, although this is 
not the invariable rule. 


A community property-tax provision probably won't be in- | 
cluded in the revenue bill now being written by the Senate. 
But sentiment for it is increasing and it will be given high 
priority at the next session. 


Lucas of Illinois is effectively plugging his amendment to ex- 
tend to taxpayers throughout the country the privilege of split- 
ting income equally between husband and wife. Ten states 
now permit this and consequently give their citizens an ad- 
vantage over taxpayers in the other 38 states. 


A definite commitment to bring the matter up next year when 
the tax laws are due for a general revision probably will be 
insisted upon by Lucas and his allies. ; 


Railroad exemption from the antitrust laws seems to be dying 
on its feet in t! e current session. A majority both of the House 
and Senate arrears to favor it, and the legislation is on a 
priority list which may get it through the Senate. 


House leaders are prepared to sidetrack the measure if it finally 
breaks through the Senate, however. Last year the House 
passed a bill but it died in the Senate. 


A tendency to postpone final action on scores of controversial 
issues until next year is becoming manifest in both branches of 
Congress and in both parties. This session, in consequence, will 
end in a stalemate between Truman and Republican Congres- 
siovial leaders. 


Many members are still uncertain where they will stand on 
some of the issues now before Congress, particularly taxes and 
foreign spending. They want to go home and consult their 
constituents again before writing a final record. 


Votes cast at this session, they reason, will be forgotten by 
election time anyway and the records they run on in 1948 
can be made in the 1948 session. 


A nationwide coal strike July 1 is still considered probable but 
not inevitable. Miners have lost so much time in strikes that they 
aren't eager for another layoff and John L. Lewis knows it. 


A basis of negotiation between Lewis and the operators is still 
to be found, however. He is still insisting upon a national bi- 
tuminous contract whereas Southern operators are determined 
to have a separate agreement. 


Lewis’s welfare fund is another source of trouble. Both North- 
ern and Southern operators are demanding that the 5-cent-a-ton 
welfare royalty granted by the government be discontinued; 
Lewis counterdemands that it be doubled. 
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Here’s a screen star that never acted before a 
camera. But she gets fan mail just the same! 


It all goes back to the time when rock, coal, 
ore, and other materials had to be separated 
into sizes by slow and costly methods. 


One way was to have men shovel the material 
against sloping sieves. Some of the small lumps 
would go through. Some wouldn’t. You shov- 
eled again and again... until they did. 


Solving headaches like this is all in the day’s 
work for Hewitt-Robins engineers. They devel- 
oped the Robins Gyrex Screen. It’s a vibrating 
screen that can size hundreds of tons of bulk 
material every hour. And it can separate as 
many as six different sizes at one time. 


The Robins Gyrex Screen is designed for an 
almost endless variety of uses in industry. 


HEWITT ...... 


This screen star 
should get an Oscar 
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These range all the way from sizing coarse 
rock at a quarry to removing the tiny hairs 
from meat scrap at a soap plant. 


No wonder the fan mail sent by so many users 
has said in effect: This screen star should get 
an Oscar! 


The Robins Gyrex Screen is only one in a long 
list of products “Job-Engineered” by Hewitt- 
Robins. These include materials handling equip- 
ment and hose, belting, and other industrial 
rubber products. 


Together Hewitt Rubber and Robins Convey- 
ors bring you a total of 138 years of combined 
experience. 

There’s a Robins Screen to simplify production 
and reduce costs in your plant. It will pay you 
to consult Hewitt-Robins about any materials 
handling problem. Write today. No obligation! 


DIVISION, BUFFALO s,. NEw YORK 


ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION PASSAIC, NEw SERSEY 


INCORPORATED 









































... by the name of 


BRASS! 


An unobtrusive and untiring “major domo”, Brass performs a 
score of services every day, for you. 


Ready for your bath? Brass helps to heat the water, then fills 
the tub for you. Wilting weather? Brass helps to fill your reomg 
with cool, conditioned air. Cold snap? Brass helps bring up the 
heat. Expecting guests? Brass announces and admits them at 
the door, lights your home with cheerful hospitality, then 
ministers to their comfort and well-being in kitchen, dining 
room, game room ... and all through the house, in dozens of 
modern appliances from range to radio-phonograph. 


In all these jobs, and more, Brass is irreplaceable because of its 
durability and corrosion-resistance in use ...and because of its 
matchless formability in fabrication. Whatever your product, 
Brass may well be able to brighten its sales and production 
picture. And the modern mills at Bristol are ready, now, to 
supply you promptly and plentifully with sheet, rod, and wire 
produced faithfully to your specifications. 


The BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Connecticut 


New York Office: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Pittsburgh Office: 438 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Rochester Office: 616 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Providence Office: 827 Hospital Trust Building 
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LABOR: Politics Mires the Reforms 


For labor’s visionaries, the possibility of 
a tightly knit, militant organization rep- 
resenting every one of America’s 14,000,- 
000 unionists had long been a fond 
dream. The political and economic power 
which such a giant organization could 
wield fascinated them. A worker's gov- 
emment might even eventuate. 

Last week, ten union leaders sat around 
a massive table in the Hotel Statler’s 
$60-a-day Presidential suite in Washing- 
ton and toyed once more—as they had 
numerous times in the past—with making 
this dream a reality. Composed equally 
of AFL officials headed by William Green 
and John L. Lewis, and CIO spokesmen 
led by Philip Murray and Walter Reu- 
ther, they were ostensibly talking merger. 

Nothing came of it, yet everybody was 
pleasant, even the long-feuding Lewis 
and Murray. But behind the amiable 
facades were the basic worries that had 


brought them together; these had not - 


been erased: Since the war, labor’s po- 
litical influence had dipped like a sapling 
in the wind; in Congress sat a member- 
ship virtually committed to curbing 
labor’s powers. 

Perhaps the time to pitch both tents 
in one camp was not yet at hand, but the 
AFL and CIO leaders went home last 
week wondering if the train of events 
was not making it inevitable. 


Omnibus Approach 


Not in eleven years—not since 1936 
when all but one of the Senate’s 96 ma- 
hogany desks were occupied for the vote 
to override President Roosevelt’s bonus 
veto—had so many senators been present 
for the crucial test as last week. In all, 
94 members were on hand* as the long- 
awaited showdown came on Sen. Robert 
A. Taft’s labor bill. 

Even the galleries knew what was at 
stake—an issue so ticklish that the out- 
come of the 1948 Presidential -election 
might turn on it. In the Taft bill, the 
Republicans had the drastic labor-reform 
measure which they had pledged in the 
1946 campaign. And in the Taft bill was 
the dynamite which the White House 
feared: a single-package omnibus meas- 
ure which might irreparably damage Mr. 
Truman’s prestige with organized labor 





*The empty desks were those of Theodore G. Bilbo 
the Mississippi race baiter whom the Senate declined 
to seat, and George D. Aiken of Vermont, absent to 
attend a conference. 


if he signed it into law, but which might 
cost him middle-of-the-road support if he 
vetoed it. 

The Democratic strategy: to split the 
Taft measure into several bills, from 
which the President could pick and 
choose, thus enabling him to claim some 
attempt at reform by approving the mild- 
er provisions, and woo labor by vetoing 
the more far-reaching sections. The prin- 
cipal oddity: Not Sen. Alben W. Barkley 
of Kentucky, the minority leader, not Sen. 
Scott W. Lucas of Illinois, the Demo- 
cratic whip, but a maverick Republican, 





Morse of Oregon: He makes the White House happy 


Sen. Wayne Morse of Oregon, was lead- 
ing the fight to take Mr. Truman off the 
political hotspot. 


Bill Splitter: A gentleman _horse- 
breeder, an ex-law school dean, and a 
former member of President Roosevelt’s 
War Labor Board, the 46-year-old Morse 
was the author of a proposal which the 
White House itself would have been hard 
put to improve upon. He advocated split- 
ting the four-section Taft bill into four 
measures: (1) a section setting up a 
commission to study labor problems; (2) 


a section authorizing a mediation service; 
(3) a section making both management 
and unions liable to suit for violation of 
contract; (4) and finally, the heart of the 
Taft bill—the section amending every part 
of the Wagner Act. 

Accusing Taft of “playing politics” by 
deliberately making the omnibus unac- 
ceptable to President Truman, Morse put 
his argument in academic if acrimonious 
terms: 

“No one as yet has been able to con- 
vince me that there is the remotest pos- 
sibility of having signed by the President 
an omnibus bill . . . There will be a suffi- 
cient number of members of the Senate 
to vote to sustain a veto . . . The result 
will be that no legislation at all will be 
enacted.” 

To the Oregonian’s argument, Taft re- 
torted: “We could pass twenty bills deal- 
ing with this subject piece- 
meal, but there would be only 
one purpose in doing so, and 
that would be to allow the 
President to select what he 
likes and reject what he does 
not like. [ have never heard 
of Congress doing such a 
thing.” 

Long before the debate 
ended, even Morse admitted 
he was “fighting a_ losing 
battle.” The GOP would nev- 
er walk into the Democratic 
trap, Morse-baited or not. 

Taft's Victory: Last 
Wednesday, April 30, the 
Senate settled the Morse- 
Taft debate by voting, 59-35, 
to uphold the omnibus ap- 
proach. The majority con- 
sisted of 48 Republicans and 
eleven Southern Democrats. 
The minority comprised only 
two Republicans—Morse and 
William Langer of North Da- 
kota—and 33 Democrats. 

Once Taft had won, he 
proceeded with his plans to 
stiffen the bill by restoring 
clauses knocked out by the 
followers of Senator Morse in 
the Senate Labor Committee—to crack 
down on industry-wide bargaining, union 
welfare funds, and the dues check-off, 
and to make it an unfair labor practice 
for unions as well as employers to “co- 
erce” or “restrain” workers in their choice 
of bargaining agents. 

Obviously, the Taft bill would pass. 
Whether it would be vetoed, no one could 
say for sure. But Minority Leader Bark- 
ley, after chinning for half an hour with 
President Truman at the White House, 
asserted it would be a “tragedy” to pass 
a bill “loaded down with provisions so 
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obnoxious that the President would be 
obliged to use the veto.” 

That sounded like a veto threat. But 
the 60-28 vote (Morse, Aiken, Langer, 
and 25 Democrats dissenting) by which 
the Senate favored the anti-coercion 
amendment amounted to a counterthreat. 
It suggested that the required two-thirds 
vote might be mustered to override the 
Presidential veto which Morse was still 
predicting. 


Broken Circuits 


The nationwide telephone strike had 
dragged through four dreary weeks, and 
both sides were growing tired. Here and 
there, strikers were straggling back to 
work, In one day, 500 returned in At- 
lanta, 256 in Chicago, 20 in Oak Park, 
Ill. If there still was no concerted back- 
to-work movement, it nevertheless was 
evident that many of the strikers were 
losing hope. 

But the companies were softening, too. 
At the outset, they had refused to make 
any wage offer. Last week, several re- 
lented. Northwestern Bell proposed an 
increase of $2.50 a week to strikers in 
five Midwestern states. It was rejected. 
In Philadelphia, strikers were offered $3 
to $4 a week. They accepted. In New 
York, representatives of four unions 
signed an agreement to end the walkout 
for a $4 raise. Members of two of the 
unions overruled their officials and voted 
to remain on strike; members of the other 
two decided to return to work. 

The vast majority of the 345,000 mem- 
bers of the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers still were on the picket 
lines; but offers were coming in, ranging 
from $3 to $5. That probably would be 
the basis on which the walkouts finally 
were Called off, but most pickets appeared 
willing to pound many more miles of 
pavement before the end came. 


PRESIDENT: Week’s Work 


As a gracious host, Harry S. Truman 
cheerfully let last week’s Presidential 
headlines go to Miguel Aleman of Mex- 
ico (see page 54). Still, he made some 
news. Mr. Truman: 

@ Used four pens to sign the GOP-spon- 
sored bill that changed the name of 
Boulder Dam back to Hoover Dam and 
sent them to the ex-President’s secre- 
tary, Lawrence Richey. 


@ Refused to let the Senate War Inves- 
tigating Committee search the Roosevelt 
files for documents on Saudi Arabian oil 
purchases, instead asking the Roosevelt 
executors to find the pertinent papers. 


@ Applauded the National Association of 
Wholesalers for a “fine response to the 
plea of price reduction,” but once again 
asked “all segments of the economy” to 
be continually aware of the price prob- 
lem. 
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POLICY: The Cruel Choice 


The United States had never turned 
away the destitute and starving because 
it didn’t like their politics; and to many 
representatives the idea of doing so now 
was cruel and repulsive. But the House 
last week had to face it—America’s new 
foreign policy clashed with its traditional 
humanitarianism. Did it make sense to 
fight Communism in Greece and Turkey 
while helping to maintain it with food 
and money in Poland and Hungary? 

The State Department kad ducked the 
question when it asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $350,000,000 for foreign re- 
lief, but the House insisted on meeting it 
head-on. Rep. Charles A. Eaton of New 
Jersey, chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, spelled out the dilemma: 

“Our whole instinct and desire . . . is 





Associated Press 
Somebody’s crossing a phone-strike picket line in New York. The girls disagree 


to relieve suffering, avert death and star- 
vation and disease of people who are 
innocent. How to do that and at the same 
time avoid subsidizing the Soviet Goy- 


ernment, which is the incarnation of | 


everything . . . that is evil, is a problem 
that I do not believe we are going to 
solve here today.” 

Rep. William M. Colmer, Mississippi 
Democrat, doubted that a solution was 
possible. Reluctantly he concluded that 
Congress must deny aid to Russia’s satel- 
lites. “We must be coldly realistic,” he 
declared. “God knows I have sympathy 
with the starving people who are under 
the domination of the Soviet.” 


Voice of Conscience: Other repre- 
sentatives were not so ready to abandon 
the search for some way of compromis- 
ing the conflict. Suggestion after sug- 
gestion was offered. So many amendments 
were introduced—fourteen in all—that 


soon representatives were lost in the wel- - 


ter. After hours of debate, however, they 
managed to set up safeguards which sat- 
isfied their consciences without outraging 
their common sense. 

As finally amended and passed, 333 to 
66, on Wednesday, April 30, the bill cut 
the authorized relief appropriation to 
$200,000,000, limiting nearly all the aid 
to Italy, Greece, Austria, Hungary, Po- 
land, and China. But it provided that the 
Russian-dominated governments would 
not be eligible for relief unless they 
agreed to strict American control of the 
supplies, including control of distribu- 
tion. They would be prohibited from 
paying any reparations to Russia while 
the program was under way, and would 
have to permit American newsmen to re- 
port on the program without censorship. 

In all likelihood, the Senate would re- 
store most of the cut. But it was certain 
to retain the restrictions. Whether the 
Russian satellites would accept them was 
debatable. If they didn’t, the responsibil- 
ity for their peoples’ suffering would be 
their own. 





Significance 


First reports mistakenly interpreted 
the House restrictions on the relief grant 
as indicative of “a return to isolation- 
ism.” Actually, the representatives were 
motivated primarily by a growing con- 
viction, existing not only in the House 
but in the Senate as well, that American 
foreign policy is snarled with contradic- 
tions. When the State Department, for 
example, insisted on fulfilling Lend-Lease 
promises to Russia in the face of the 
Truman Doctrine and in the face of Mos- 
cow’s refusal to answer five official re- 
quests to discuss a Lend-Lease settle- 
ment, even Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
balked. 

The State Department’s inclusion of 
relief for Russian-dominated Poland and 
Hungary nearly wrecked the bill. The 
House remembered only too vividly how 
Russia exploited UNRRA, which the 
United States largely financed. 

As for the slash in the appropriation, 
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Pravda is gratified: Russia has so many warm friends in the United States 


most members regarded it as primarily a 
gesture reflecting the prevailing economy- 
mindedness of the 80th Congress. They 
believe that if the Senate restores the 
slash, the House probably will agree to 
a compromise—around $300,000,000. 


os 


LEFT: Sprinter 


Henry Wallace announced last week 
that he was ready to make the supreme 
sacrifice. “I have no ambition for pub- 
lic office,” he declared. However, he had 
a second thought on the matter: If the 
only way to advance the cause of world 
peace was for Henry Wallace to run for 
President in *48, “I would run as hard 
as I could.” 


Paean From Pravda 


Pravda last week counted Soviet Rus- 
sias many blessings one by one, and the 
results were gratifying. Th.re was so 
much the Russians could be thinkful tor, 
the Moscow daily exulted, particularly 
their American friends. Pravda named 
them: 

€ Henry A. Wallace, Democratic Sen. 
Claude Pepper of Florida, and Elliott 
Roosevelt, whose pro-Soviet stand indi- 
cated “the mood of the broad masses of 
Americans.” 

« The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, “headed by the Prot- 
estant clergyman Melish.” 

@ “Politicians like Melish [who] express 
the mood of many simple Americans.” 
€ Johannes Steel, “the famous radio com- 
mentator.” 

@ Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, Robert W. 


Kenny, Albert Einstein, former United 
States Ambassador to Moscow Joseph 


E. Davies, Paul Robeson, “and many 
others,” including Mollie Lieber. 

Of all Russia’s blessings, only Mollie 
Lieber had earned Pravda’s accolade the 
hard way. Mrs. Lieber made no bones 
about it: She was an old-time Com- 
munist-party member and_ organizer. 
Born in Poland 30 years ago, she came 
to America when she was 12. “I was 
disillusioned shortly after arriving here,” 
she declared last week. At 17, she was 
taking part in radical activities. She 
helped to organize the Young Communist 
League, in Illinois and nationally. She 
also helped to organize its successor, 
American Youth for Democracy, and is 
now co-chairman of the Illinois division. 

Wallace, Pepper, and Elliott Roosevelt 
earned Pravda’s accolade by their at- 
tacks on American foreign policy, and 
especially on the Truman Doctrine. The 
others earned it, however, primarily by 
lending their names to scores of Com- 
munist-front organizations, including the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, which was first organized in 
1920 as the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
During the war, the organization tem- 
porarily achieved considerable esteem and 
succeeded in enticing many anti-Commu- 
nists to join. Since then, its propaganda 
against United States foreign policy has 
driven most of them out.” 

The record: 

The Rev. William Howard Melish, 
associate rector of the Holy Trinity Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Brooklyn, is 
chairman of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship. Has been 
affiliated with the Joint Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee, the Citizens Com- 





* Among those who quit: Sens. Leverett Saltonstall 
and Arthur Capper, President Karl T. Compton of 
M.I. T., Judge Learned Hand, and Harold. L. Ickes. 


mittee for Harry Bridges, and the Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties. Has written for Communist 
publications, including New Masses and 
Soviet Russia Today. 

Johannes Steel: Dropped as radio com- 
mentator by station WHN, he now pub- 
lishes the pro-Soviet newsletter, Johannes 
Steel Report on World Affairs, and is for- 
eign editor of the sympathetic Reader's 
Scope. As candidate for Congress of 
Communist-dominated American Laber 
party, he was endorsed by The Daily 
Worker and supported by 1,000 Com- 
munist doorbell-pushers. 

Prof. Ralph Barton Perry, a sponsor 
of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. Sponsored call to 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship, 
dinner honoring Red Army, and Southern 
Conference for Human. Welfare. Contrib- 
utor to Soviet Russia Today. Worked 
closely with American Student Union and 
American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom. 

Robert W. Kenny, former State Attor- 
ney General of California: Affiliated with 
Coordinating Committee to Lift the Em- 
bargo, American League for Peace and 
Democracy, Council for Pan American 
Democracy, Friends of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, National Lawyers Guild, 
League of American Writers, and Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. Counsel 
for William Schneiderman, California 
state secretary of the Communist party. 

Albert Einstein: Affiliated with Ameri- 
can Friends of the Chinese People, Com- 
mittee for Peace Through World Coop- 
eration, Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Friends of the Abraham Lin- 
coln Brigade, International Labor De- 
fense, Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, League of American Writers, 
Medical Bureau and North American 
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Committee to Aid Spanish Democracy, 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, Soviet Russia To- 
day, the Spanish Refugee Relief Cam- 
paign, and the American Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Born. 

Joseph E. Davies: Affiliated with 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship and Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Sent greetings to New 
Masses. Signed statement of National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties 
hailing War Department order permitting 
Communists to become Army officers. 
Author of “Mission to Moscow,” which 
glorified Soviet regime and _ justified 
totalitarianism. 

Paul Robeson: Affiliated with Ameri- 
can Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom, China Aid Council, 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy, American Peace Mobilization, Art- 
ists Front to Win the War, Citizens’ 
Committee for Harry Bridges, Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, Medical Bu- 
reau and North American Committee to 
Aid Spanish Democracy, National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Na- 
tional Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
‘erties, National Negro Congress, New 
Masses, New Theatre League, New 
Dance League, New Theatre, Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, Soviet 
Russia Today, Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade, American Youth for 
Democracy, International Labor Defense, 
the Abraham Lincoln School, and the 
Washington Committee for Aid to China. 

To Pravda, the activities of Russia's 
friends proved that “foreign democratic 
intellectuals have become more and 
more convinced that only by following 
the principles which the USSR is 
defending in the field of international 
relations can the leaders of science and 
culture be set free from the fate of the 
servants of imperialism.” 

Unfortunately, Pravda added, . the 
“friends of the USSR do not have 
freedom of speech on the pages of news- 
papers, magazines, and books with great 
circulations, and sometimes these per- 
sons are even persecuted.” 


May Party Line 


The party line stretched long and thin 
down Eighth Avenue in New York’s 
swarming garment district. Sometimes 
there were embarrassing gaps in it. Some- 
times there seemed to be fewer paraders 
than police—2,800 uniformed cops and a 
small army of detectives had been as- 
signed to the route. At Union Square, the 
reviewing stand looked like a Sunday 
picnic. A mother rocked her baby car- 
riage in the spring sunshine. Two small 
boys scrambled over the bleachers, 
whacking at each other with rolled-up 
banners. Girls posed for snapshots. It was 
May Day, 1947. 

Thus last Thursday, before police, 
newsmen, including two correspondents 








from Tass, the official Soviet news agency, 
and thousands of office and factory work- 
ers en route to the 5 p.m. homeward sub- 
way crush, New York Communists and 
pro-Communist organizations marched in 
their annual show of strength. What ‘The 
Daily Worker heralded as “united labor” 
turned out to be the old standbys—the 
National Maritime Union, the United 
Electrical Workers, and the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union—all CIO 
and Communist-infiltrated. Only a few 
left-wing AFL contingents marched and 
they paid the price—by nightfall, the 
AFL ordered the three leaders who had 
sponsored participation in the parade 
suspended. 

By far the greatest triumph of the day 
belonged to the Communist party itself. 
It ordered into the parade about 700 vet- 
erans, in uniform and wearing military 
decorations. They marched in perfect 
ranks chanting: “One-two-three-four. We 
don’t want another war.” 

On placards, banners, and floats, the 
marchers announced where they stood: 


@ They were against military use of the 
atomic bomb, imperialism, the Taft- 
Hartley “slave” labor bill, Representatives 
Rankin and J. Parnell Thomas, Senators 
Taft and Bilbo, war talk, Red baiting, 
J. Edgar Hoover, President Truman’s 
foreign policy, loans to Greece and 
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Aroostook: Six bomber hours to Europe 
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Turkey, Wall Street, and the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

@ They were for peace, independence 
of Puerto Rico, a Federal theater, the 35- 
hour week, housing, Soviet-American 
friendship, Gerhard Eisler, Henry A. 
Wallace, the Negro ballplayer Jackie 
Robinson, and the return of “one-cent 
bubble gum.” 

Communist spokesmen vied with each 
other in trying to cover up an all too 
apparent fact—May Day, 1947, was a flop 
compared with other years. Blatantly, 
Ben Gold, Communist president of the 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, pro- 
nounced the parade the “best ever.” Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, national chairman of the 
Communist party, added: “This great 
demonstration is but a foretaste of the 
great demonstrations to come.” The Daily 
Worker announced that 80,000 had 
marched. The police count: 27,500. 


ow 


ARMY: Potato Air Base 


Agriculturally, Aroostook County in 
Northern Maine could brag about its 
smooth-skinned potatoes that make it the 
nation’s No. 1 spud producer. Commer- 
cially, it could boast of the astounding 
355 bushels per acre which it converts 
into starch, alcohol, dehydrated potatoes, 
seed potatoes or fertilizer, or just lets 
rot under the government’s price-sup- 
port program. Botanically, the county 
bigger than Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land combined—had also been famous 
for its forests of magnificent white pines. 

Militarily, it was another matter. Be- 
cause Aroostook County is the closest 
spot in the United States to Europe, the 
Army Air Forces last week revealed it 
would build a $14,000,000 base there for 
its longest-range bombers—the _ six-en- 
gined Consolidated B-36, the Boeing 
B-50, the Northrop B-35 Flying Wing, 
and its jet-powered version, the B-49. 
Their 5,000-mile radius would put Ev- 
rope within six- to seven-hour range of 
the new Aroostook base. 


The chosen site on Aroostook’s fog-free 
plateau was 7,200 rolling acres of potato 
and pine lands outside Limestone Vil- 
lage, only 4 miles from the Canadian 
border and 30 from the wartime air- 
ferry hub at Presque Isle. Because of 
the immense weight of the new super- 
bombers, the AAF figured it was easier 
to build the mammoth new 10,000-foot 
runway from scratch than to convert 
Presque Isle or any other field. 

The AAF planned to break ground 
June 15, as soon as the spring thaws are 
over. Since Aroostook has a virtually sub- 
arctic climate, it would take two sum- 
mers, perhaps three, to complete work. 
Only then would the field be ready to 
base two air groups of perhaps 30 
bombers each. Presumably, a twin base 
for the AAF’s over-the-Arctic air strategy 
would be built in the northwestern part 
of the country to match Aroostook’s hot- 
test potato. 
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Davis Cup: 5 goes into 12,000? 


PUZZLE: Cup Up 


When the United States defeated Aus- 
tralia.in the Davis Cup matches last De- 
comber, Walter L. Pate, captain of the 
tri: phant American team, arranged to 
shin the recaptured international tennis 
trophy* back to the United States by 
steamer. 

The shipping charges for the 12,000- 
mile journey from Melbourne to New 
York were $21.43. Last week, Pate dis- 
closed that to deliver the cup from a 
Staten Island pier in New York to the 
engravers 5 miles away, the trucking 
charges were $29.88. 


wor 


CHICAGO: Mayor's Example 


They tell me you are wicked and I be- 
lieve them, for I have seen your painted 
women under the gas lamps luring the 
farm boys. 

And they tell me you are crooked and 
I answer: Yes, it is true I have seen the 
gunman kill and go free to kill again... 

And having answered so I turn once 
more to those who sneer at this my city, 
and I give them back the sneer and say 
to them: 

Come and show me another city with 
lifted head singing so proud to be alive 
and coarse and strong and cunning. 


When Carl Sandburg published his 
harsh rhapsody to Chicago in 1914, the 
“Hog Butcher, Tool Maker, Stacker of 
Wheat, Player with Railroads, and 
Freight Handler to the Nation” was yet 
to swagger through two political gener- 
ations: the gangster-ridden Prohibition 
era of the chauvinistic Big Bill Thomp- 
son, and the wide-open Repeal days of 
Boss Fd Kelly. Chicago was lusty and 
uninhibited—and liked it. 

Whatever Chicago’s fun-loving tastes, 
Sandburg’s “stormy, husky, brawling” 
metropolis last month entered a new 
political era. On April 1, it elected by a 
big majority a new sort of mayor in 
Martin H. Kennelly, a wealthy ware- 
houseman and Red Cross fund raiser who 
had accepted the Democratic Party’s 





_*Donor: The late Dwight F, Davis, a onetime ten- 
nis champion, and Secretary of War in the Coolidge 
Administration. 
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nomination “without a single string tied 
to me” (Newsweek, April 14). 

A political oddity for Chicago, Ken- 
nelly cidn’t cuss or brag or shout. A 
devout Catholic, he worshipped regu- 
larly at St. Ita’s on the North Side. He 
dressed plainly; he smoked only occa- 
sionally. Almost a teetotaler, he refused 
to touch hard liquor during his 100 days’ 
campaign, only drinking beer when. “out 


_ with the boys.” His rising hour likewise 
| fitted the picture: 6:45 every morning. 


Lest Chicago reject him as a bluenose, 
Kennelly posed for a publicity picture 
kissing 20-vear-old Margaret Mohlin, 
Miss Photoflash of 1947, and insisted he 
had never been a “reformer” and was 
“too old now [59] to change.” 

Early to Rise: Last week, Chicagoans 
were asking themselves: If Kennelly 
wasnt a reformer, what was he? In his 
first day in office, April 16, he had pro- 
vided the tip-off. Though he arrived at 
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Kennelly: Reforms and photo winners 


his fifth-story desk in the drab City Hall 
eleven minutes late, he  grinningly 
blamed “traffic and well-wishers,” add- 
ing: “I started out on time.” Thereafter, 
he started earlier and was always prompt. 
City employes caught the hint. So many 
officeholders began arriving a few min- 
utes before 9 that it was all Kennelly 
could do to squeeze his 190 pounds into 
an elevator. 

Politicians shook their heads in be- 
wilderment. Afternoon desk closings for 
ball games abruptly ceased. Two-hour 
lunch periods became memories. Yet no 
order had been issued by Mayor Ken- 
nelly. None was needed. With a hint 
here and an impromptu visit there, 
the new mayor had 500 men assigned to 
clean up debris-littered streets and alleys, 
$8,000,000 earmarked for badly needed 
sewers, and flagrant overcrowding 
stopped in firetrap arenas. Discovering 
that Chicago’s budget would probably 
be out of balance by the end of the year, 


he gave department heads one week to 
weed out payroll deadheads. 

But it was when Kennelly called in 
Police Commissioner John C. Prender- 
gast and gave him a free hand that Chi- 
cago was really stunned. In the city’s big- 
gest police shakeup, 31 out of 39 police 
captains were shifted. The toughest were 
sent to crime-ridden districts. 

The grapevine buzzed. Many bookies 
closed up without waiting to be raided. 
When the Capone mob, now bossed by 
Greasy Thumb Guzik (Newsweek, Jan. 
13), moved to take bets over bars, saloon- 
keepers were warned they would lose 
their licenses. Prendergast gleef ly re- 
ported: “I haven't had a single call from 
politicians wanting to know what the 
score is.” They knew. 

Early to Bed: Last week, in the pre- 
dawn of Sunday, April 27, came the big- 
gest surprise. Chicago was sent to bed 
on time. The night spots which had 
flaunted closing hours with impunity for 
a generation by staying open till 7 or 8 
a. m. shut down promptly at 4 or 5, 
whatever their licenses specified. Saloon- 
keepers, tipped off by beat patrolmen, 
sorrowfully shooed customers out into 
the streets. For boisterous fun lovers, 
there was no place to go but home. By 
sunrise, even the Loop streets were emp- 
ty of the usual straggling drunks. 

To Chicago’s oldtimers who had never 
seen anything like it, Kennelly still in- 
sisted he only wanted Chicago to stay 
within its own liberal laws. He wasn’t 
a “reformer,” only an “enforcer.” But in 
two weeks in office, Kennelly had stirred 
up more fuss than Chicago had seen in 
three decades. 


PEOPLE: Divine Dinner 


As 350-course banquets go, it was a 
comparatively modest affair. The seven- 
hour feast offered at least a taste of 
variety: 60 meat dishes, 54 vegetables, 
20 relishes, 42 hors d’oeuvres, 21 breads, 
2 gravies, 2 butters, 5 sauces, 11 jellies 
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Divine: “She’s as much a virgin now...” 
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and jams, 8 cheeses, 7 crackers, 18 drinks, 
14 fresh fruits, 38 desserts, 23 salads, 8 
salad dressings, 7 candies, 7 nuts, tooth- 


picks, salt, and pepper, There also were 
two pink cakes, each a yard in diameter, 
on which were inscribed in icing: “Happy 
Anniversary of the Lamb and the Bride,” 

The occasion: the first anniversary of 
the marriage of Father Divine to Edna 
Rose Ritchings, 22-year-old blond Mont: 


real stenographer who became the Har- 
lem cult leader’s “Sweet Angel.” 

Thousands of Divine followers jammed 
into the four dining rooms of Heaven 
No. 1, a $250,000 resort hotel in Pine 
Brook, N. J., last Tuesday, April 29, to 
celebrate the event. While klieg lights 
blazed and a:chorus of Rose Buds, Di- 
vine’s teen-age girl attendants, sang “We 
the American youth salute Father Divine, 
the American of America,” the 72-year- 
old Negro “messiah” announced: “This 
represents the first anniversary of my 
marriage to the spotless virgin bride. She 
is as much a virgin now as she was one 
year ago.” 

“Aren’t you glad?” Divine shouted. His 
followers responded: “So glad, Father. 
Peace, it’s wonderful!” 


Arsenic and Old Lady 


Her portrait would have looked ap- 
propriate on any Mother’s Day card. She 
was a stout, little old lady clothed in the 
black of mourning. As she perched in the 
witness chair in a Fairfield, Ill, court- 
room last October, her gnarled hands 
were clasped tightly in her lap, her gray 
hair framed her wrinkled face. “I guess 
I’m the defendant in this case,” she said, 
and her voice betrayed little emotion. 
“T can’t understand all this. All I ever did 
was go around and nurse people and help 
out when folks were ill. I don’t know a 








thing about arsenic poisoning, In fact, 
I have never seen arsenic in my life.” 


The jury could not believe that kindly 
Mrs, Lillie Winter, 17 years old, had 


murdered her 3-year-old great-grandson, 


Donald Martin, by dosing his food with 


arsenic, They had heard thirteen of her 

relatives and neighbors testify that she 
“ “ae ”» 

was a good, honorable citizen.” In less 

than an hour, the jury found her in- 

nocent. “Bless you, bless you, bless you,” 

said the little old lady. “I am very happy.” 

After Mrs. Winter’s acquittal, she left 
the unkempt house with its weed-filled 
garden in which she had lived for years 
and moved in with her daughter and son- 
in-law, Mary and Gerald Burton. Fairfield 
gossip died down. Suddenly, last week it 
blazed afresh. 

On Wednesday, April 30, Mrs. Winter 
was rearrested. Complaints signed by 
Gerald Burton charged that she had tried 
to murder his wife, Mary, and _ their 
daughter, Marjorie, 16, by putting arsenic 
in a bottle of milk. This time, her family 
did not come to her aid; no one volun- 
teered to raise the $4,000 bond set for her 
release. A forlorn, alien figure in Wayne 
County jail, Mrs. Winter protested her 
innocence. “I loved all my family,” she 
said. “Why would I want to kill any of 
them?” Her family had no answer. 

But State’s Attorney Virgil W. Mills 
thought he did. He had investigated six 
deaths in Mrs. Winter’s family since 
1900: In 1908, her husband's parents 
died within a few days of each other un- 
der mysterious circumstances. Her sister, 
Lorena Clark, died in 1922; her brother, 
Clinton Clark, in 1941; her husband, Bert 
Winter, in 1942; little Donald Martin 
died last year. Deeming the last four 
bodies exhumable, Mills had ordered 
tests made. Traces of arsenic were found 
in two of the four bodies. 


RACIAL: At Leavenworth 


Their crimes were anything from 
theft and AWOL to desertion and mur. 
der, Their sentences ranged up to lif, 
plus dishonorable discharge, But the 
prisoners had brought with them to the 


Army's disciplinary barracks at For 
Leavenworth, Kans,, the same race pre} 


udice that plagues law-abiding civilians, 
Chief irritant was the feeding of 514 
white prisoners and 213 Negro inmates 


in the same mess hall, even though at 
separate tables. 


Last week, on Friday, May 2, rioting 
broke out between whites and Negroes. 
Prison authorities had to bombard the 
cell blocks with tear gas and cut off food 
and water. Twenty-four hours later, when 
they finally regained control, they dis- 
closed the toll: One white prisoner tram- 
pled to death; two white prisoners, four 
Negro prisoners, and one guard severely 
injured. 


Sil 


HOUSE: Out of the Picture 


As a former writer of radio scripts (for 
the Benton & Bowles advertising agency 
which he and ex-OPA chief Chester 
Bowles headed), William Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Af- 
fairs, could go along with a gag when 
he had to. 

Last week he had to. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which had 
slashed to a whisper Benton’s Voice of 
Am:rica international broadcasting pro- 
gram* (NEWSWEEK, May 5), was discuss- 
ing an exhibit of contemporary American 
art Which his Office of International In- 








*This week Secretary of State Marshall called a 
conference of 21 Congressional leaders to urge 
restoration of the radio cut. 








Bearding the Devil: Straightway into the devil's den, a 
Pasadena, Calif., cocktail lounge, fifteen members of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union strode last week to 
exhort the devil's disciples to quit before it was too late. Led 





Associated Press 


by Mrs. Bessie Lee Cowie, center, 87-year-old former mission- 
ary, they pleaded with the patrons, prayed over them, and 
sang temperance songs. It didn’t help. Gripped by the curse 
of drink, the patrons kept right on poisoning themselves. 
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Which side up? Benton didn’t know* 


formation and Cultural Affairs had sent 
on a European tour last winter. Rep. Karl 
Stefan, Nebraska Republican, armed with 
photographs of paintings in the contro- 
versial exhibit, had some questions: 
Stefan—Mr. Benton, what is this? 
Benton—There are a great many pic- 


tures... 


Stefan—What is this picture? 

Benton—I can’t tell you.: 

Stefan—I am putting it just about a foot 
from your eyes. Do you know what it is? 

Benton—I won't even hazard a guess of 
what that picture is. 

Stefan—You paid $700 for it and can’t 
identify it. (Shows another photo.) Do 
you know what this picture is? 

Benton—I would hesitate to pass judg- 
ment on any of these pictures. 

Stefan (showing another)—Do you 
know what this is? 

Benton—Are you holding it up straight? 

Stefan—It is straight. Do you know 
what it is? : 

Benton—It does have a resemblance to 
many things that are not fit to mention 
before this committee. 

Stefan—What would you say that-was? 

Benton—You are closer to it than I am. 

Stefan (moving photo closer)—Now 
you are closer to it than I am. 

_ Benton—I would hesitate to pass opin- 
ton on it. I am afraid the artist wouldn’t 
like it. , 

Stefan (displaying another)—I do not 
know whether I am holding this up right 
or not. 

Benton—You are showing me the same 
one. 

Stefan—No. 

Benton—It. looks like the moon. 

On Monday of this week, the Appro- 

mations Committee reported out the 

te Department’s appropriation bill for 
1948 fiscal year. Its total, $219,128,058, 
represented a 22 per cent cut under Presi- 
dent Truman’s budget estimate. Among 
the casualties: Benton’s OIC. 








*“Plane Production,” a painting by Ralston Crawford 


Rent Pegs 


Last week the House also by a vote of 
904 to 182 passed and sent to the Senate 
a bill extending rent control to Deo, 31, 
1947 or, if the President proclaimed it 
necessary, to March 31, 1948, Joker: If 
a landlord offers a two-year lease, the 
tenant may “agree” to a 15 per cent in- 
crease before the law expires, 
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DP’S: At the Barriers 


The little girl with the blond pigtails 
told everyone in the pink and plaster 
DP camp at Cinecitta, on the edge of 
Rome, that she was an Egyptian. When 
they laughed at her, she looked at the 
floor with an uneasy smile and blushed. 
She was ashamed of being German. 

In other DP camps throughout Eu- 
rope, there were thousands of children 


“much luckier than she. They didn’t know 


what they were. Born in flight, they 
had been driven with their parents from 
country to country. After their parents 
were killed, they had been passed from 
hand to hand across the map of the Con- 
tinent. They had picked up smatterings 
of Polish, Czech, Yiddish, German, and 
French. Many had been reared to believe 
themselves German, although they ob- 
viously were not. The UNRRA workers 
classified them as “nationality—undeter- 
mined.” 

The adults knew what their nationali- 
ties were and shuddered—not from 
shame, like the little blond girl, but from 
terror. The tall Croat woman had fled 
Yugoslavia in 1941 and she was afraid 
to return, for she had worked meanwhile 
for the Royal Yugoslav Government. The 
new Communist government could hard- 
ly be expected to approve. The young 
German Jew trom Konigsberg felt neither 
love nor longing for his native land. It 
had sent him to Dachau. 

The Waiting Thousands: Last week 
as the Preparatory Commission for the 
International Refugee Organization con- 
vened at Lausanne, Switzerland, the 
problem of the Displaced Persons had 
been whittled down to 834,950 men, 
women, and children like these. Since 
V-E Day, the allies had returned millions 
of more fortunate DP’s to whatever coun- 
try they had come from. Of those who 
remained nearly all were Lithuanians, 
Estonians, Latvians, Poles, and Yugo- 
slavs who did not want to return to their 
Russian-dominated homelands. (For a 
breakdown of the figures and further 
comment see Joseph B. Phillips’s Foreign 
Tides, page 50.) 

The sole solution was resettlement. 
But, with only two months left before the 
IRO assumed responsibility for what it 
called the nonrepatriables, there were 
just two nations willing to accept them in 
any numbers—Brazil and the Dominican 
Republic. Most of the Jews would be 
happy to settle in Palestine, but the 
British wouldn't let them. Nearly all, 
whether Jews, Catholics, or Protestants, 
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would gladly emigrate to the United 
States but the United States couldn't 


make up its mind whether to welcome 
them or not, 

There were bills aplenty in Congress. 
And the pressure was great, especially fo 
the bill introduced by Rep. William G. 
Stratton, Illinois Republican, which called 
for the admission of 400,000 DP’s in tha 


next four years through utilization of un- 
used quotas. The Federal Council of 
Churches, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the American Jewish Conference, 
the CIO, the AFL, the American Veter- 
ans Committee, and the Citizens Commit- 
tee on Disabled Persons all were clamor- 
ing for throwing open America’s doors. 

But the pressure on the other side was 
also great. Last Thursday, when the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
meeting in Washington, D.C., debated 
whether it should endorse the Stratton 
bill, the sentiment against doing so was 
sufficiently powerful to force tabling of 
the resolution. On Capito! Hill, many 
congressmen reported heavy mail against 
lowering immigration bars. In most in- 
stances, the objections were based on 
two fears: 


@ That immigrants would take jobs away 
from Americans. 


€ That, with the housing shortage, there 
would be insufficient shelter for them. 
The Lucky Few: But even if Con- 
gress decided eventually to let in some 
of the DP’s, it would not be for months. 
Meanwhile, only the merest trickle of 
immigrants could enter the United States. 
The monthly average for persons born in 
Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Eu- 
rope was 3,900. They were.the lucky few. 
They were people like the Landaus, 
who arrived in New York on Feb. 11 on 
the Marine Perch, after surviving war, 
terror, hunger, and Nazi slave-labor 
camps (see cover). A Jew, Henry Lan- 





Newsweek—O. O. Sweet 
Rosemarie: The worst is now over 
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It Pays to Advertise 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


You manufacture a durable con- 
sumer product. You know it is well 
made of good materials. You believe 
it is the best of its kind and that the 
people who try it will agree with you. 
But you have some fiercely aggressive 
competitors. They are already spend- 
ing more on advertising than you are. 
One, in particular, is not 
only promoting his own 
product with exceptional 
vigor and cleverness but, 
with the aid of a network 
of thoroughly unscrupulous 
field agents, is systematical- 
ly maligning you and your 
product. Day after day he 
is telling your potential cus- 
tomers that you are a crook 
and that your product is 
defective and that, anyway, 
there’s no use in buying it with the 
expectation of getting it serviced be- 
cause you are on the road to bank- 
ruptcy. 

Under such circumstances, would 
you abolish your public-relations de- 
partment and reduce your advertising 
budget to zero? 


The answer of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee apparently 
would be “yes.” It has denied in toto 
the appropriation for the State Depart- 
ments information program abroad. 
This program includes: 

1—Th- Voice of America short- 
wave broadcasts in 26 languages. 

2—Daily wircless bulleiins to Amer- 
ican missions abroad, containing sum- 
maries of news and texts of important 
speeches and documents. 

3—Information staffs attached to 
United Stat ‘s missions in 76 countries. 
They maintain contaet with foreign 
newspapers, radio stations, and influ- 
ential organizations and individuals. 

4—The distribution of documentary 
and informative motion pictures to 
chools, trade, and professional groups, 
etc. 

5—Information libraries in 41 coun- 
tries—containing American books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, ete. 

6—Amerika, monthly magazine in 
the Russian language. In addition to 
5,000 copies distributed free, 50,000 
are sold yielding enough revenue to 
pay three-fourths of the entire cost 
of publication. 

There are other parts to this pro- 
gram, including $65,000 to exhibit 
samples of American art abroad. All 
of them are designed to supplement 





what can be done by private agencies. 
For example, in countries where the 
newspapers are serviced by American 
press associations, the daily news bul- 
letins sent to our missions are not 
distributed, whereas the texts of im- 
portant official speeches, which the 
press associations do not transmit 
abroad, are. 

The hunger for informa- 
tion about the United States 
is great. The need to explain 
American policy is great, 
especially when at least one 
other nation, with a world- 
wide propaganda organiza- 
tion, is so energetically 
misrepresenting our objec- 
tives. 

To meet this need, the 
State Department asked for 
only $31,000,000 next year, apart from 
some special Latin American activi- 
ties, which were cut but not elimi- 
nated. This is a ridiculously small 
expenditure for such purposes by the 
leading nation of the world. Even 
Britain, despite its financial straits, 
spends a greater amount. 

The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee gave three main reasons for its 
actions: 

1—The program has not yet been 
authorized by statute. That is suffi- 
cient, for this committee. The blame 
falls on the Republican leadership, 
which failed to revive and enact the 
authorizing bill that died in the 79th 
Congress after passing the House. 

2—“A government-sponsored pro- 
gram is slightly out of tune with 
American precedents and American 
principles.” One might note a number 
of other things which are more than 
slightly “out of tune” with precedent, 
including atomic weapons and Amer- 
ica’s position in the world today. The 
propaganda which this program is 
engaged in combating is not only 
“slightly out of tune with” but violently 
hostile to “American principles.” 

38—The program is “not efficiently 
administered.” To the extent that this 
charge is justified, the correct answer 
is to improve the administration. 





An effective information program 
abroad is an essential auxiliary to a 
sound foreign policy, the wise use of 
our economic and financial power, 
and adequate armed forces. It is im- 
possible to believe that a majority of 
Congress will permit the “Voice of 
America” to be silenced. 
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dau was born Heinrich Landau in War- 
thenau, Germany, 25 years ago. (He 
changed his name because it sounded 
Germanic, and Henry hates the Ger- 
mans.) His father owned the local hard- 
ware store. When war came, Henry was 
attending high school. 

The Nazis threw Henry, his father, 
mother, and 11-year-old brother into the 
concentration camp at Warthenau. Later, 
his family was sent to another camp, 
Oswiecim, where they were executed, 
Henry somehow managed to survive by 
ingratiating himself with the head of the 
Warthenau camp. Often, he was forced 
to live for as long as four days on just 
one loaf of bread. 

It was at Warthenau that Henry met 
Alice. A Pole, she had been 18 when the 
Nazis imnrisoned her. She managed to 
escape but hunger forced her into an- 
other prison camp, Warthenau. It was 
liberated by the Red Army on Jan. 16, 
1945. 

Finding their own towns razed, Henry 
and Alice went to Teschen. Poland, 
where thev were married. But they did 
not stay. They returned to Germany, be- 
cause only in Germany could they get 
passports for the United States. 

Snug Harbor: In Munich, their 
daughter Rosemarie was born. Then the 
Landaus moved to Berchtesgaden, where 
Henry went to work for.the U. S. Army of 
Occupation. His job was to supervise the 
German workers in former Nazi electrical 
stores. The salary was small and wouldn't 
buy much at Germany’s inflated prices; 
but, as Displaced Persons, the Landaus 
were fed by UNRRA. 

Fortunately, the Landaus had relatives 
in the United States who could heln them 
reach America. One relative, Dr. Charles 
Gruenwald of the Veterans Administra- 
tion hospital at Oteen, N.C., signed the 
necessary papers. Others arranged for the 
Hebrew Immicrant Aid Society to bring 
them over. When the Marine Perch ar- 
rived, Henry’s cousin, Mrs. Helen Lev- 
rant, was waiting on the dock. Henry was 
Mrs. Levrant’s sole surviving relative of 
80 in Eurone before the war. 

The three months since have not been 
easy for the Landaus. Rosemarie, now a 
year old, needed medical care; the doc- 
tors were afraid she might develop rick- 
ets because of her DP diet in Germany. 
Alice got sick; and Henry had to put 
her in Beth Israel Hospital. But with the 
help of relatives, the HIAS, and the 
United Service for New Americans, the 
family managed to pull through. 

Last week, Henry went to Cleveland, 
where, through his father’s cousin, he 
managed to land work as an electrician. 
Alice and Rosemarie were to follow this 
week. As far as the Landaus were con- 
cerned, the worst now was over. 

But they were the exceptions. Few of 
the 834,950 DP’s still in Europe could 
do more than dream of being that lucky. 
For the moment and perhaps for months 
to come, thev had to sit and wait, while 
the world debated. 








A boy and his bike make up 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Iys his first bike. But already this 
happy youngster knows a lot about 
it—from the rubber grips on the 
handle bars, down to the tires that 
Cushion it. 

He’s proud of those tires. They’re 
Goodyears—with the same famous 
All-Weather tread that helps his 
dad's car stop so safely and surely. 
As he pedals on, he’ll discover that 
his tires are products of the same 
earnest research and careful work- 
manship that have made Goodyear 
automobile tires the world leader. 


He'ij he proud, too, when he grows 


to be a man and chooses Goodyears 
for his car. 

The first Goodyear bicycle tires 
were built in 1899. Skills acquired 
in making them helped develop 
quality tires for automobiles, trucks 
and planes. Goodyear makes thou- 
sands of bicycle tires every day. 

These tires—like all Goodyear 
Tires—are designed to meet mod- 
ern demands for long wear and safety 
. . . another reason why it’s true 
today —as it has been for 32 straight 
years—“More people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind.” 





aq man’s mind 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also works 
with many other vital materials—metals, 
fabrics, chemicals, plastics . . . always 
making sure that all Goodyear products 
are better today than they were yester- 
day, better tomorrow than they are today. 
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* UNITED NATIONS ° 





Time and again Oswaldo Aranha, 
Brazilian president of the UN General 
Assembly, shook his silvery head. But no 
rap of the gavel could quiet the pent-up 
speakers. Hope was gone that this special 
session on Palestine would be short and 
snappy. 

The. Arab states lost their battle to 
have a full-dress debate on Palestine now 
instead of waiting for the Assembly’s 
regular September session. But then an- 
other delicate question arose: Should the 


Jewish Agency for Palestine be heard, . 


and if so by whom? 

Hitherto, the United States had op- 
posed hearing any pressure groups—Jew- 
ish or Arab. But the presence of five 
Arab states, ready and anxious to plead 
for their Arab brethren in Palestine, made 
this American stand meaningless. So on 
May 2, after consultations in Washing- 
ton, Warren R. Austin, chief American 
delegate, suggested that the Agency be 
heard by the Political and Security Com- 
mittee. But he still objected to hear- 
ing nongovernmental agencies in the full 
Assembly. 

Against- him, as often before, were the 
Poles, Czechs, and Russians, who wanted 
Agency representatives to speak right up 
in the world’s town meeting. 

It remained for M. Asaf Ali, new In- 
dian Ambassador to the United States and 
delegate to the UN, to give the problem 
its most concise description. Discussing 
Palestine without hearing from its people, 
he said, was like “playing Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark.” 





Significance 

American-Soviet disagreement over 
hearing the Jewish Agency in full As- 
sembly is another phase of an old con- 
troversy. The Russians, anxious to pro- 
vide a forum for such organizations as 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
have pleaded for the right of nongovern- 
mental agencies to appear before the As- 
sembly. For exactly the opposite reason 
the Americans and British have opposed 
them. 

Furthermore, the Russian’s two-sided 
game at the UN might ultimately lead 
them to vote for stoppage of legal Jewish 
immigration into Palestine and at the 
same time encourage illegal immigration. 
This. according to British officials. would 
suit Russian policy to perfection: It 
would please the Arabs, satisfy the Jews. 
and make the British position with both 
untenable. 


Out of Acre 


While the UN debated Jewish repre- 
sentation, Zionists in Palestine made their 
own voice heard. On Mav 4, Irgun Zvai 
Leumi blasted a gaping hole in the arr 


PALESTINE: A Voice for the Jews? 


cient walls of Acre’s Central Prison to 
liberate 251 Jews and Arabs. Condemned 
Jewish terrorists escaped in stolen British 
trucks to rejoin their comrades. One of 
the biggest jail breaks in history, it 
capped a furious gun battle between ter- 
rorists and British troops. Seventeen Jews 
and an Arab were killed. British officers 
called the attack “a strategic master- 
piece.” 


MILITARY: Moral Force 


There shall be established a Military Staff 
Committee to advise and assist the Security 
Council on all questions relating to the Se- 
curity Council’s military requirements for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity. 


The UN charter writers at San Fran- 
cisco were overoptimistic. In thirteen 
months of deliberations in a locked suite 
of the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York, 
the Big Five Military Staff Committee 
made barely a beginning at giving the 





wants them “identical,” the others “com- 
parable”—with, say, the United States 
providing the bulk of the air arm, Britain 
the navy, and Russia the ground forces. 
The Russian proposal would keep the 
total force in each category down to a 
strength proportionate to that of the 
weakest power. 

The other powers believe that these 
contingents, when allotted, should be 
“distributed geographically” to enable 
the Security Council to act promptly 
against any threat. But Russia wants the 
forces kept within the territorial limits 
of thy nation to which they belong— 
no United States or British forces scat- 
tered at strategic points throughout the 
world. 

Once a conflict or an aggressive threat 
has been suppressed, Russia would limit 
¢durther policing to a maximum of 90 
days. The others would let the Security 
Council decide when to withdraw its 
force. 

The total size of the world police force 
is left undefined, Russia merely calling 
it “not too large.” Implicit in this phrase 
is the Soviet view that the UN force will 
never be used against a big power. Be- 
sides, the committee observes, “the 
moral weight . . . behind any decision 
. will be 


to emplov the armed forces . . 
very great.” 


Keystone 


Asaf Ali: To hear or not to hear, that was the question 


UN the “international police force” it 
must have to wield effective executive 
authority. 

The committee’s 80-page report, cover- 
ing a modest field of agreement and a 
large area of disagreement, went to the 
Security Council on April 30. Officers of 
the United States, Russia, Great Britain, 
France, and China achieved one unavoid- 
able agreement: Initially the major por- 
tions of the world police force would be 
supplied by these Big Five powers them- 
selves. But they disagreed on the types 
of contingents each nation must ear- 
mark for Security Council use. Russia 


Stalin and the Atom 


The philosophical thoughts of the old 
man in the Kremlin gave new hope to 
UN’s Atomic Energy Commission. On 
May 38, Harold Stassen revealed that 
Generalissimo Stalin told him that “in the 
long run . . . international control and 
inspection [of atomic energy] will be 
established.” On atomic warfare, Stalin 
said: “The problem . . . will be met by the 
conscicnces of the people and it will be 
prohibited.”* 








*For a report of Stalin-Stassen economic discus- 
sions, see page 80. 
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JAPAN: Fumbling Toward Democracy 


“Senkyo de o-negai itashimasu.” 

A little man in faded khaki breeches 
and an open shirt raised his megaphone 
and again shouted: “Your vote is humbly 
begged.” His words were lost among the 
bare wooden frames of the tiny houses 
that are going up by the thousands in the 
burned-out districts of Tokyo. A’ slight 
breeze stirred the dust in the empty street 
as the pale sun sank behind a hill. Some 
children played on a heap of rubble. Not 
another Japanese was in sight. 

The lone figure with the megaphone 


summed up Japan’s fumbling progress. 


toward this thing called democracy. It 
was the night of April 29. On April 30, 
the Japanese went through the last of 
five elections. The little man had been 
hired to shout slogans in support of cer- 
tain candidates for so many hours a day. 
The fact that there was no audience 
didn’t matter. This was electioneering. 
This was democracy. On May 3, Hirohito 
officially hailed the new constitution that 
ended the emperor’s role as “sacred” 
head of the state, vested sovereignty in 
the people, and made Japan a real de- 
mocracy—formally at any rate. 


Follow the Leader 


Japan’s new democracy was ushered 
in by Japan’s old weather. The putting 
into effect of the new constitution was 


intended to be a great occasion. Two il- 
luminated, five-story-high pylons made of 
wood and evergreen went up at the Baba- 
saki Gate of the Imperial Palace grounds. 
The immense gravel roadway known as 
the Imperial Plaza was made ready for a 
crowd running up to half a million—even 
more than the number who almost 
swooned with emotion when the emperor 
appeared at the same spot last November 
marking formal announcement of the new 
constitution. The Society for the Populari- 
zation of the Constitution had worked 
long and hard. 

But the morning of May 8 dawned 
cold, windy, and rainy—a typical Japa- 
nese winter day in the midst of spring. 
The Japanese read great significance into 
the weather. To them, the penetrating 
wind that swept across the plaza was a 
bad omen. They stayed away in droves. 

Only a few thousand had gathered 
when the ceremonies began at 10:30 
that morning. The loudspeaker blared 
the music of Liszt at the massed um- 
brellas before the plain wood-and-ever- 
green platform sparsely decorated with 
red and white bunting. On the opposite 
side of the plaza, a group of Nish- 
iren Buddhists enthusiastically whacked 
their drums. 

A chorus broke into a song called 
“Our Nippon.” Then “Kimigayo,” the 
Japanese national anthem, was struck up. 








Acme 


Japan’s new democracy resembled an infant at the polls 


Across the lower of the famous Niju 
(Twin) Bridges to the imperial grounds 
swung the maroon Mercedes of the em- 
peror. Down came all the umbrellas in 
the crowd. The Mercedes drove up be- 
hind the stand and a few minutes later 
Tenno himself appeared from behind a 
purple curtain on the platform. 

A great Banzai welled up from the 
audience. Cheer followed cheer as Hiro- 


hito bowed to his subjects. Then he 


stepped behind the curtain. That was 
all. The rain continued to pour down, 
and the clouds scudded so low they 
seemed to be almost touching the tips 
of the fir trees which masked the burned- 
out ruins of parts of the Imperial Palace— 
ruins that demonstrate to the Japanese 
mind the necessity of imitating as quickly 
as possible the nation that could wreak 
such destruction. 

Same Old Deal: The weather had 
spoiled the big show, but the Japanese 
went ahead with other plans for cele- 
brating the event. A two-hour program 
of dancing and music—including a new 
symphony and chorus called “The Great 
Morning’—was staged in the Imperial 
Theater. Five streetcars were specially 
decorated as floats and named respec- 
tively Dawn, Prosperity, Peace, Music, 
and National Glory. 

Finally, MacArthur granted the Jap- 
anese the right henceforth to fly the na- 
tional flag over the Diet, the Supreme 
Court, the prime minister’s residence, 
and the emperor’s palace. Previously, in- 
side the small imperial residence—a 
villa tucked away deep in the woods of 
the imperial grounds—Hirohito had 
ended the Privy Council and the Imperial 
Family Council. 

The “enforcement” of the new consti- 
tution, as the Tokyo press put it, came 
as the culmination of a month of hectic 
elections. The most notable result: The 
emergence of the Social Democrats as 
the most powerful party in Japan. This 


should have made Tetsu Katayama, the 
Social Democratic leader, the logical 


choice for the new premier, although 
the Liberals and Democrats, the two big 
conservative parties, together heavily out- 
number the Social Democrats in the 
new Diet. However, Japanese politics is 
seldom that simple. 

Shigeru Yoshida, chief of the present 
Liberal Cabinet, prepared to resign. But, 
behind the scenes, informed Japanese 
saw the old deal shaping up. The Demo- 
crats had given at least tacit support to 
Yoshida and the Liberals during their 
tenure. Now, apparently, the Liberals 
were preparing to extend the same sort of 
support toward the Democrats, with both 
conservative parties backing for the pre- 
miership one of the most venerable 
figures in Japanese politics, Kijuro Shide- 
hara, 74-year-old former premier. 


Significance-~——~— 


Nothing succeeds like success in Ja- 
pan. This simple fact lay behind the 
seemingly enthusiastic acceptance of the 
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new constitution and the election vic- 
tories of the Social Democrats, What 
the Japanese were doing in both cases 
was what they thought the United States 
wanted them to do. Democracy was the 
force that beat them in the war. There- 
fore they, too, must be a democracy. The 
best way to become a democracy was to 
do as the Americans indicated. 

Despite the optimistic MacArthur 
statement of April 27 regarding Japanese 
political progress, few seasoned observers 
thought democracy was more than skin 
deep in Japan. The recent elections illus- 
trated their point. The Japanese “had 
originally assumed that strikes and ex- 
treme leftism represented democracy. 
For example, one Japanese asked an 
American: “When were you last on 
strike?” The American replied that he 
had never been on strike in his life. 
The bewildered Japanese remarked: “But 
then how can you be democratic?” 

This Japanese misconception is, to a 
considerable extent, based on the ac- 
tions of American officials in allowing 
the return to Japan or release from prison 
of Japanese Communists at the end of 
the war. The Americans failed entirely 
to foresee the Japanese misinterpretation 
of this action. 

Two recent events have caused the 
Japanese to revise their ideas drastically. 
The most important has been the pro- 


clamation of the Truman Doctrine, It 
would be hard to overestimate the effect 


Of this on the Japanese, The other wa 
MacArthur's ban on the general strike 


on Jani $1. The Social Democrats immed- 
iately moved to sever connections with 


the Communists, who were badly beaten 
in the elections. Strikes lost their popu- 
larity as a political weapon. It was this 
new version of follow-the-leader that was 
reflected in the April elections. 


Japanese reaction to the new constitu- 
tion and the elections underlined the long 
task of awakening a people whose think- 
ing has been regimented for centuries. 
They need leadership badly. Harry Kern, 
Newsweek's Foreign Affairs Editor, now 
in Japan, cabled this comment: 

“I watched the local elections in 
Tokyo. Long lines of Japanese poured 
into cold, drafty, half-wrecked polling 
places. Old women looking like some- 
thing from a Hokusai print mingled with 
girls in mompei [wartime coveralls] and 
men clad in soldiers’ cast-off uniforms. 
A blind soldier was led by a companion 
who marked his ballot for him. The vot- 
ing was swift and efficiently run. None- 
theless, every gesture on the part of the 
voters was like that of children first 
learning to walk—halting, uncertain, at 
once pleased and frightened by the novel 
sensation of standing on their own legs.” 


Saal 


INDIA: The Touchables 


Gandhi called them Harijan, Children 
of God. They comprised the poorest, 
most degraded eighth of India’s poor 


population. In caste-ridden Hindu vil- 
lages they could not drink from public 
wells or send their children to school. 
On remote country lanes they had to cry 
“Bacho!” (Look out!) when approaching 
a high-caste Brahmin who might be pol- 
luted by their presence. Most of them 
were cobblers, spinners, sweepers, scav- 
engers, or barbers. Even those, who rose 
to become lawyers, professors, or high 
government officials found that most 








Associated Press 
India: An Untouchable sweeper looks up 


caste Hindus, from priests to cooks, 
considered them still “Untouchable.” 

Last week the long-suffering Untouch- 
ables found themselves emancipated in 
at least one place in India, the Council 
House in New Delhi. Meeting there on 
April 29, the Constituent Assembly— 
which contains a handful of Untouch- 
ables besides its predominant caste 
Hindus—resolved: “Untouchability in any 
form is abolished.” 

At the Assembly chamber and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s home, Brahmin priests 
and saffron-robed Sadhu holy men dem- 
onstrated angrily against the “sacrile- 
gious” measure, which will presumably 
go into effect with a new constitution. 

Beyond the Pale: The New Delhi 
resolution was primarily a humanitarian 
move to end what Gandhi, a caste Hindu 
himself, has termed the “shame of ortho- 
dox Hinduism.” It was also a strong bid 
for the political affections of 50,000,000 
Indians, some of whom have already 
turned to the Moslem League to escape 
their miserable fate. 

Today’s Harijans are thought to be the 
descendants of dark-skinned Dravidians 
conquered and enslaved by invading 
Aryans some 3,500 years ago. When the 
social-economic strata of Aryan civiliza- 
tion evolved into the rigid Hindu castes 


— 
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the slaves remained beyond the social | 
pale. They performed tasks considered 
unclean by the Hindus, such as tanning, | 
(Any connection with the slaughter of * 
animals is sacrilegious to the Hindu.) 
The priestly Brahmins in particular 
scrupulously adhered to the fantastic and — 
oppressive code which kept Untouch- — 
ables at the opposite end of the social | 
and economic scale. Hence Untouchables © 
quipped: “If you meet a snake and a * 
Brahmin, kill the Brahmin.” : 
In the last fifteen years, however, | 
Hindu temples in many provinces have © 
been thrown open to the Untouchables, 7 
Caste Hindus like Gandhi have publicly | 
embraced the former outcastes. Many § 
of the reforms so far have been inspired 7 
by the Scheduled Castes Federation and 
its head, Dr. Bhimrao Ambedkar, aj 
paunchy Columbia Ph.D. and a member ” 
of the Constituent Assembly, 1 


Born the son of an Untouchable sol- | 


_ dier, Ambedkar attended a Brahmin-rin ; 


school where he had to squat on the floor § 
as far from the instructor as possible. He © 
became famous as a lawyer in Bombay 
although forced to live in the slums. | 
In protest against the cast of the Hindu | 
mind and society he finally joined the 7 
Sikh faith. ‘ 

Ambedkar’s approval of the Assembly — 
declaration is tempered by the knowl 7 
edge that only industrialization and a 
higher standard of living can solve the © 


problem of Untouchability, Caste distinc: | 
tons, he has found, invariably break 


down under the leveling influences of | 


city and factory life, But he knows that | 
in most of India, the agricultural villages | 
where age-old social and economic pat- | 


terns remain unbroken, the Children of © 


God will long remain only the benighted © 


stepchildren of Hinduism. a 


By: 
oe 
4 


CHINA: Moat Question 


Tientsin Chinese hit upon a dazzlingly 
simple solution to the Communist prob- || 
lem. Last week they wer2 digging a ditch © 
to keep the Reds out. The water-filled 
meat will be 8 feet deep, 20 feet wide, © 
and 15 miles long around the city. United © 
States Marines in the vicinity said the § 


idea set warfare back 1,000 years. An 7 
American also suggested that, as a mos- © 
quito-breeding preventive, the ditch be © 
filled with whisky. 3 


oJ 


NEPAL: Welcome to Shangri-La . 
In the shadow of the snow-capped | 


Himalayas lies the Shangri-La valley of | 
Katmandu, fertile heart of the independ- © 
ent kingdom of Nepal. Traditionally, 7 
Nepal's 5,500,000 inhabitants have re- ~ 
mained as aloof and unapproachable as | 
the peak of Mount Everest which lies on 
the northern border. Its ruling maharajas © 
have permitted only a few hundred white 
men to enter their tiny domain, home! 

of the famous Gurkha warriors and birth- 
place of Gautama Buddha. No Euro © 
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WHERE NATURES 6 


MEET NATURES 
BEAUTIES / 


BEND, OREGON 


.- A GROWING CITY 
IN THE GROWING 


OREGON MARKET* 







@ The vast scenic playlands near Bend represent a wealth of 
resources—trom mountain forests to a broad plateau of fertile soil. A 
city young in years and youthful in outlook, Bend capitalizes on these 
natural advantages. Concerted community action has brought new 
industries and increased tourist trade. Recreational areas of luxuriant 


pine stands furnish a multi-million dollar annual lumber harvest, 
and provide added opportunities for lumber products, Snowcapped 


unains—idea yeat-ound playgrounds—supply sparkling fishing 


steams and extensive irrigation systems. Bend is growing fast ee 
cause her people work hard, play hard and boost all the time, 
















*The Oregon 
Market— 

All of Oregon 
and seven 
Southwestern 
Washington 
counties, 


Bend offers free industrial sites . . 


PINE IS VERSATILE and Bend factories 
make thousands of useful items: Smartly- 
designed Ponderosa furniture, fine panel- 
ling, moldings, shade rollers, boxes for 
every usc. Juniper forests serve novelties 
manufacturers. 


PARADISE IN BEND’S BACK 
YARD—hundreds of miles of 
white-water fishing streams... 
200 clear lakes . . . deer, elk and 
game bird hunting . . . mountain 
snowlands . . . geologic wonders 
— form all - year, recreational 


. ateas. These’ playlands build 


morale for Bend people and at- 
tract millions of tourist dollars. 


50 HOUSES could be built from one 


day’s lumber output of Bend’s two huge pine 
mills. Central Oregon’s immense stands of 
Ponderosa pine assure continued buying-power 
for Bend people. Complete utilization of each 
log—nothing is wasted—and increased te- 
manufacturing portend even greater income. 





. perhaps the ideal location for your plant. For information 


regarding opportunities in Bend and Central Oregon, write the Chamber of Commerce, Bend, Oregon. 





X portlend 


pnece™ 


* The Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


Bend is typical of many fast-growing 
cities in the dynamic area served by The 
Oregonian. In the big Oregon Market, 
The Oregonian keeps pace with the 
thriving growth of its community of 
cities. Through circulation leadership (a 
circulation almost doubled in the last 15 
years) and market-wide influence, The 
Oregonian has earned its position at the 
top of the must list of advertisers who sell 
in the rich and growing Oregon Market. 
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Jacques Duclos talks the Communists out of collaboration 


peans are allowed inside the valley’s 
2,733 lavishly carved and _ painted 
temples. Motion pictures are banned. 

Last week, however, Washington an- 
nounced the establishment of diplomatic 
relations with Tribhubana Bir Bikram 
Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, the 40-year-old titular ruler, 
who wears a fabulous helmet of pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, and teardrop emeralds, 
topped by 2_bird-of-paradise plume. 
When American envoys first visited the 
monarch last fall they saw an American 
flag flying from his European-style pal- 
ace. Resurrected from some old cache 
for the occasion, it had only thirteen 
stars. 


oer 


FRANCE: Duclos at Work 


“Jacques Duclos is going to speak!” 
These words, passed along the corridors 
of the French Assembly on May 2, sent 
loafing deputies scurrying to their seats. 
Some got back just in time to see a be- 
spectacled, roly-poly little man, clutch- 
ing a thick pile of notes, bounce down 
the aisle to the rostrum. As Duclos 
cleared ‘his throat, the crowded chamber 
settled back in anticipation. France’s 
Cabinet crisis had reached the critical 
stage; the secretary of the Communist 
party might not contribute to a solution 
but at least he wouldn’t be dull. 

The deputies were not disappointed. 
Duclos was in his best oratorical form— 
comforting his supporters, needling op- 
ponents, and delighting both with another 
brilliant display of the perverted but 
seemingly plausible logic that sustained 
his party in its anomalous position. 

The Communists, under orders from 
Moscow, held posts in a coalition govern- 
ment which at heart they oppose. Now, 
said Duclos, in effect, making it all sound 


very simple, the Communists still ad- 
hered to their pledge to support the gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation program — but 
might have to oppose it. The reason: 
Prices have not been kept down and 
workers are suffering hardship. Besides, 
Duclos declared, wage boosts need not 
cause price rises—if capitalist profits were 
reduced. So he offered a compromise: no 
regular wage increase but a production 
bonus instead. 

Trotskyite Plot: The crisis had be- 
gun on April 25 when 1,500 metal- 
workers at the Renault automobile fac- 
tory just outside Paris struck for higher 
wages. The walkout was unauthorized— 
inspired by Trotskyites to embarrass the 
Communist-controlled General Confeder- 
ation of Labor (CGT), which was sup- 
porting wage controls. The CGT vainly 
ordered the men back to work. In two 
days, the strikers’ ranks had swelled to 
30,000. 

This setback followed by only a few 
days the poor showing the Communists 
made in elections for Social Security of- 
ficials. Communist leaders were alarmed. 
Fearing a sharp decline in the party’s 
influence, they moved to strengthen their 
grip on labor. Despite previous pledges, 
the party’s Central Committee reversed 
itself and the CGT and jumped on the 
strikers’ bandwagon. 

Coming so closely on the end of the 
Moscow conference, the shift pointed to 
a possible reorientation of basic Commu- 


nist policy in France. The Reds had been ~ 


expected to capitalize on colonial trou- 
bles, particularly in Madagascar, to em- 
barrass the government. But the unfore- 
seen wage question furnished an even 
more popular issue to the restless Reds, 
most of whom would be happier in out- 
right opposition than in ostensible co- 
operation. 

Premier Paul Ramadier, supported by 





ministers of his own Socialist party and 
the moderate MRP, refused to modify 
wage policy. On May 2, for the third 
time in four months, he asked the As- 
sembly for a vote of confidence. This 
Sunday, after almost continuous party 
caucus, the chamber voted to uphold 
him, 360 to 186. The Communists lined 
up solidly against the motion. 

Despite their party’s vote, the five 
Communist Cabinet ministers refused to 
quit. Acting quickly, Premier Ramadier 
—with backing from President Vincent 
Auriol—fired them. Whether his govern- 
ment could carry on without them de- 
pended on approval by the Socialist 
party, which heretofore has insisted that 
the Reds share responsibility for un- 
popular economic restrictions. 

Cakes and Crises: The upheaval 
meant another chore for Duclos. First he 
had extricated the Communists from the 
untenable position into which the Re- 
nault strike had forced them. Now that 
they were extricated, as a result of his 
own maneuvers and Ramadier’s prompt 
reaction, he would have to shape a new 
line for the party. 

For Duclos, this is all in the day’s work. 
Together with Maurice Thorez, Com- 
munist Vice Premier dropped by Ra- 
madier, he has the job of implementing 
party policies, determined by the Bureau 
Politique. His duties include directing 
party propaganda, running the party ma- 
chine, making speeches, and organizing 
rallies. 

In some obvious ways, Duclos _re- 
sembles a successful Broadway theatrical 
agent. His speech is salty and often 
scurrilously delightful and double-edged. 
Over a_ strong, heavily jowled face 
adorned with a precise mustache, he 
wears a wide, slouch-brimmed hat. His 
overcoat comes almost to his ankles and 
is so thick that it exaggerates the round- 
ness of his figure. He walks like a. Broad- 
way character, too—hands buried in his 
pockets, his air falsely optimistic. 

It is a matter of some embarrassment 
to Duclos that, while other Communist 
leaders were miners, textile workers, or 
mechanics, he was apprenticed as a 
pastry cook. He worked in this nonindus- 
trial métier until he was 18 when he was 
mobilized for the first world war. He was 
wounded at Verdun and later taken 
prisoner. On his return to Paris, he went 
back to baking. “But pastries,” he recalls, 
“were not the great passion of my life.” 
Duclos helped such radical greats as Mar- 
cel Cachin and Paul Vaillant-Couturier 
found the Communist party. “As a 
youth,” he says, “I saw rich boys getting 
the proper education denied me. I began 
dreaming of a social system that would 
permit equality.” 

Duclos’s rise in the party was spectacu- 
lar. By 1931, he was its secretary; in 
1935, he served on the Executive Com- 
mittee ofthe Seventh Communist Inter- 
national Congress at Moscow. In 1936, 
he was vice president of the Chamber of 
Deputies in the Popular Front govern- 
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ment, and, despite the lack of a formal 
education, was alréady considered the 
final authority in matters of Marxist eco- 
nomics and dialectics. 

Damned Either Way: Like Thorez, 
Duclos fought bitterly against the policy 
of nonintervention in Spain, against 
Munich, and later, during the occupation, 
against the Nazis. Friends say one of 
their hardest wartime problems was hid- 
ing him from the Germans. He was hard 
to disguise and hard to keep quiet. It 
was next to impossible to keep him from 
ridiculing the Nazis to their faces. 

Today, Duclos lives in a small house in 
a suburb of Paris with his 35-year-old 
wife, one of the founders of the Commu- 
nist Union of French Women. He arrives 
at his party office at 9 a.m. and works 
around the clock. After an Assembly ses- 
sion he often works in his study until 
dawn. He spends some evenings at the 
offices of the Communist newspaper 
L’Humanité and is in constant touch with 
its editors, dictating or interpreting party 
policy. That policy may vary from week 
to week, but this week’s Cabinet crisis 
pointed up its net result—a government 
dilemma in which it is impossible to 
govern with the Communists and impos- 
sible to govern without them. 


oer 


GENEVA: Convention City 


It was not like the good old days when 
great men made great if futile speeches 
in the white-marble palace of the League 
of Nations and the city on the quiet 
shores of a blue Alpine lake was the 
capital of the world. Nevertheless Geneva, 
still the second capital of the world, 
bustled last week with half a dozen major 
and minor international conferences. 
Hotels were crowded. A delegation of 
23 Russians who arrived unexpectedly 


4 





to attend meetings of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe cre- 
ated a minor furor by requesting ac- 
commodations at the last minute. 

The fifteen other member nations of 
the ECE, however, welcomed the Soviets’ 
decision to participate. Without Russian 
cooperation they could hardly hope to 
solve the complex problems that faced 
them: allocating transport and fuel sup- 
plies, and promoting reconstruction on 
the impoverished Continent. With or 
without the Russians the ECE’s task 
would be difficult: It had a budget of 
only $825,000. 

Other Geneva parleys: 


@ The World Trade Conference dis- 
cussed formation of a permanent Inter- 
national Trade Organization and nego- 
tiation of reciprocal tariffs among the 
eighteen nations represented. Russia 
didn’t show up for this one. Delegates of 
France and the United States were 
embarrassed when, in the second week 
of the conference, legislative committees 
in their respective governments pro- 
posed tariff increases. 


@ The UN’s Balkan Investigating Com- 
mission worked late behind closed doors 
to write its report to the Security Council 
on Greek border troubles. It voted last 
week to send a subsidiary commission, 
with headquarters in Salonika, to in- 
vestigate incidents which have occurred 
since March 22, when the main com- 
mission left Greece. 


@ While these organizations strove to 
keep peace and prevent economic fric- 
tion leading to war, the International 
Committee of the Red Cross had a less 
hopeful task. Fifteen fatalistic representa- 
tives of national Red Cross societies con- 
ferred about treatment of prisoners and 
protection of civilians in future world 
conflicts. 





ITALY: Red Fists, Black Eyes 


In the sedate Palazzo di Monte Citorio 
in Rome, where Italy's Chamber of 
Deputies has met since 1871, the pres- 
sure of interparty animosities had been 
rising like steam in a stoppered kettle. On 
May 2 the lid blew off. 

First Mario Scelba, Christian Demo- 
cratic Minister of the Interior, pushed 
back his red-cushioned chair and rose 
to make a report on May Day violence in 
Sicily. In Piana de Greci, near Palermo, 
nine parading agricultural workers had 
been shot and killed. According to Scelba 
the attack was “an act of feudal bandit- 
ism”; no political party was involved. 
But a Sicilian Communist deputy, Giro- 
lamo Li Causi, was not satisfied. He 
implied that both monarchists and mem- 
bers of the rightist Common Man Front 
had been in contact with such notorious 
feudal bandits as the Mafia. Angry pro- 
tests echoed through the historic cham- 
ber. “Assassins!” the Communists shout- 
ed. “The leftists are delinquents who 
belong in jail!” came back from the right. 

At this, Deputy Carlo Farini, backed 
by fellow Communists, charged the right- . 
ist benches with fists flying. Pietro Nenni, 
56-year-old former foreign minister, 
leaped into the fight at the head of a 
Socialist contingent. Inkwells flew. One 
deputy brandished a chair. For ten min- 
utes, while center party members and 
the Communist leader, Palmiro Togliatti, 
looked on in disgust, 200 deputies joined 
in the battle. When the Assembly ad- 
journed to nurse black eyes and bloody 
noses, a note appeared on the bulletin 
board. Signed by Gen. Roberto Benci- 
venga, an elderly monarchist who had 
been felled by a club, it read: “I chal- 
lenge the unknown hero who struck me 
from behind to meet me face to face.” 

The next dav bruised Communists 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 
May Days: European celebrations of the international 
labor holiday ran the gamut from violence to docility and 
boredom. A British officer (left) hauls into a police jeep one 
of the 5,000 demonstrators who spit, booed, and threw 
rocks at Allied troops in Trieste. At the opposite, regimented 
end of the May pole, Muscovites quietly viewed a Red Army 

















Sovfoto 


parade in Red Square (right), then marched for 3 hours be- 
fore Stalin, who watched from Lenin’s tomb. In Paris, 
Communist union leaders staged a parade of 200,000 march- 
ers—from which many workers played hookey to sun them- 
selves beside the Seine. In Berlin, 400,000 workers called 
out by their unions plodded unhappily through the rain. 
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called brief work stoppages all 
over the country in memory of 
the Sicilian dead. Thousands of 
Rome workers, in shirt sleeves 
and carrying black-ribboned Ital- 
ian and Red flags, marched 
through the main streets. They 
heard their leaders blame “agra- 
rian lords, capitalists, and bour- 
geois monarchists” for the shoot- 
ings. “The workers do not want 
civil war,” one threatened, “but 
our enemies, and above all the 
government, must be warned 
not to allow a repetition of this 
violence.” Meanwhile Sicilian 
police shot their way into an iso- 
lated farmhouse and _ arrested 
some 20 men thought respon- 
sible for the murders. More than 
100 other suspects were already 
in jail. 
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REICH: Two Years After 


Formal and informal public- 
opinion polls in Western Ger- 
many revealed last week the 
state of the German mind two 
years after V-E Day. 

Americans who polled 3,415 
Germans in their zone found 39 
per cent still anti-Semitic. Two 
Russian correspondents who 
talked to Germans in the Ameri- 











can zone found them ready to 
go to war again—against the 
Soviet Union. The British found 
Germans in their zone suffering 
from a “persecution complex” and 


Grim and Bear It 


A reader of The London News 
Chronicle last week suggested a 
new symbol, the camel, to in- 
spire austerity-burdened Britons. 
“Camels,” he wrote, “never 
smoke . . . [They] can carry on 
for long periods without food 
when times are lean. They never 
worry about the shabby appear- 
ance of their old coats . . . They 
never brood over the fact that 
the merchandise they carry from 
place to place is always for some- 
one else, never for the camel. 


a somewhat self-conscious dig- 


And neither have we.” 


In Labor’s Bosom 


ed. Through Britain’s disastrous 
winter, Herbert Morrison, the 


ernment, had fumed in a nuws- 
ing home with thrombosis of the 
leg. His party had missed him 
grievously—not only for his skill- 
ful leadership in the House of 
Commons but also for his fine 
mind and boundless energies m 
the Cabinet. 


Acme 


My Romeo: Spring came to Rome last week and the 
zookeeper Arnaldo groomed his pet charge, Romeo. 
Romans know Romeo and Arnaldo as a devoted couple. 


after a short rest on the Riviera, 





consequent hatred of the Allies. 

The British blamed the last neurosis 
on the German press. Early this year, 
for example, they discovered that most 
British zone Germans falsely believed 
that Ruhr coal was being shipped out of 
Germany as reparations and that the 
British were trying to freeze them to 
death. The British solution: to plant 
factual articles on the true coal situation 
in the newspapers. The result: the num- 
ber of still-cold residents of Hamburg 
with informed views on coal increased 
from 37 to 68 per cent. 


Inside Out 


In the railroad station at Gorlitz, in the 
Russian zone of Germany, hangs a sign: 
“Black-marketing of all kinds is strictly 
forbidden in the waiting room.” Under it, 
according to the Rerlin Frischer Wind, 
Russian-licensed humor magazine, is a 
scrawled footnote: “The gentlemen of 
the black market are requested to carry 
out their dark business on the platforms.” 


—— 


BRITAIN: Lay That Pistol Down 


Everything happened to Alec de An- 
tiquis. Soon after starting his postwar 
business—a garage and repair shop in 
South London—he fell and_ broke his 


arm. A month ago he dashed into a blaz- 
ing house to save a trapped child. Re- 
cently the gallant mechanic stopped a 
runaway horse outside his shop. In his 
trips about the city on his motorcycle he 
often came across adventure and never 
shirked it. 

Last week Alec made his last trip and 
met his biggest adventure. This time his 
route took him across the path of two 
gunmen fleeing from a West End pawn- 
shop. When he tried to halt them he was 
shot. As Alec died, he moaned: “Stop 
them. I have done my best.” 

Alec’s murder, believed to have been 
committed by amateurs, deeply perturbed 
a nation where both criminals and police 
traditionally go unarmed. What if all Lon- 
don’s criminals got into the gun-toting 
habit? Scotland Yard called on its friend- 
ly enemies of the underworld to help find 
the armed amateurs. It knew that profes- 
sional crooks would want the practice of 
armed robbery halted: A few bad sports 
could sully criminal tradition and force 
the police to carry guns to cope with the 
new trend in crime. : 

The independent Daily Mirror warned 
that it seemed only a matter of time be- 
fore the new breed of lawbreakers at- 
tained the “efficiency which marked the 
palmy days of the crime wave in Chi- 
cago.” 


his tousled hair a little grayer, 
Morrison was, in the words of The Man- 
chester Guardian, “restored to Labor's 
bosom in the House of Commons.” The 
crowded benches welcomed him uproati- 
ously as he appeared on an old battle- 
ground with a worthy foe—Winston 
Churchill. It was the weekly hour of 
rhetorical warfare when the coming 
week’s business is thrashed out. 

But last Thursday it was no battle— 
it was a love feast. With a cherubic smile 
Churchill rose, heard Morrison as Lord 
President of the Council outline the 
schedule of business, then asked gently 
if a little more time could be permitted 
on May 5 to discuss the controversial 
transport nationalization bill which will 
place all railways, waterways, and long- 
distance trucking under government man- 


agement (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1946). ~ 
Just as politely Morrison granted the ex- © 


tension, 

“We are all very glad to see that the 
Right Honorable Gentleman has recov- 
ered,” Churchill replied cordially. “We 
earnestly hope that the strain . . . will 
not be more than he can sustain.” He 
added slyly: “Speaking in a physical and 


not in a political sense.” The House © 


roared. 


The Rescuer: Morrison had got back . 


in the nick of time. Public opinion had 
been deeply shocked by 
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Copyright, The American Tobacco Compony 


FINE TOBACCO 
(s what counts ina cigarette 


“At auction after auction, I’ve seen the makers of 

Lucky Strike buy good tobacco—fine, light tobacco.” 
—J. H. Burnett, 16 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. 
“Again and again, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy quality tobacco—smooth, ripe and mild.”’ 

—H. T. Highsmith, 15 years an independent tobacco buyer. 


“Season after season, I’ve seen the makers of 
Lucky Strike buy tobacco that’s really fine.”’ 


—F. Brown, 25 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 
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MAINLINER 





This month United Air Lines marks one of the truly 
significant events in the progress of air transportation. 


It is our privilege to present the first transport plane 
built since the war — the 4-engine Mainliner 300, of 
the new Douglas DC-6 type. 


It is fitting that upon the wings of this distinguished 
plane should rest the honor of ushering in a new day 
of flying. Combining the latest in speed, operating 


Oe / efficiency and travel comfort, it is the most advanced 
? . . . . 
( Mth ' Chl’ airliner in service. 


Further, the scientific new pressurized cabin main- 
tains atmosphere at comfort-level no matter how high 


7; 





: “Muinliner 300 


COO ni oo aaa 


in the smooth upper air the giant plane may fly. To date there has been nothing like the Mainliner 
} Changes in pressure are no longer noticeable. 300 in the sky. Winging its way over United’s strategic 
The interior appointments of the Mainliner 300 set Main Line Airway, its cruising speed of more than 300 
| anew note in travel luxury. The spacious cabin, with miles an hour brings cities served by this route closer 
its two separate compartments, is so large it could t© each other than ever. And with the finer, faster, 
easily accommodate 72 passengers.. But United has extra-fare Mainliner 300s — “service in the Mainliner 
limited the seats to 52. Thus each passenger has more manner” takes on new meaning. 
room for personal comfort. 


} Included in the Mainliner 300’s outstanding fea- Nance, 868 
7 lures are constant air conditioning, soft indirect light- ; 
main- 4 ing, reclining seats adjustable to individual comfort, 
v high @ table-served meals, and lounges for men and women. 


MAINLINER 300 FLIGHT TIMES 

San Francisco—New York .... .... 10 hrs. 

Chicago—New York 2% hrs. 

Honolulu—San Francisco 

Seattle—San Francisco 

Portland—Los Angeles AY hrs. 
THE DOUGLAS DC-6 Extra fare: one-half cent per mile. 

See your nearest United office or travel agent. 

PASSENGERS ¢ MAIL © EXPRESS ¢ FREIGHT 
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} sain The Record Shows It... FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Latest 1946 registrations show that more than half of all Ford Trucks 
in use are over 9 years old... and of all trucks 14 years old or older 
in use today, more are Ford Trucks than all other makes combined! 


Only Ford Gives You All These Long-Life Features! 
Famous V-8 or SIX engine ¢ Flightlight 4-ring, oil-saving pistons e 


precision type engine bearings e %-floating axles in half-ton models, 
full-floating in all others ¢ big brakes with long-life cast drum surfaces o 
more than fifty such endurance features in all! See your Ford Dealer! 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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clumsy way his pinchhitter, Arthur 
Greenwood, had handled the transport 
bill, with its hundreds of government 
and opposition amendments. Greenwood 
had evoked the uncommon but legal 
“guillotine” procedure, using Labor's 
solid majority to halt opposition discus- 
sion and move for passage of the bill 
as a whole. 

It was not only in Commons that Mor- 
rison’s diplomatic and oratorical talents 
had been missed. Soon they would be 
needed even more by his own party—to 
help defend the Labor government 
against its own Laborite critics, Last week 
the leftist “rebels” offered a preview 
of the badgering they planned for the 
annual Labor party conference which 
opens at Margate on May 26. 

Led by Richard H. S. Crossman (one 
of Henry A. Wallace’s recent hosts in 





Black Star 
Eth comes back as Labor's savior 


Britain), the leftist faction issued a red- 
covered pamphlet ‘entitled “Keep Left” 


and called a “Red Paper” in contrast to 
the official government “White «Papers.” 
It warned Laborites against the pitfalls 
of power politics: “No European nations 
will be any safer for taking shelter in an 
anti-American or an anti-Russian bloc.” 

Instead, the pamphlet urged expansion 
of the Anglo-French alliance into a Eu- 
ropean security system under the United 
Nations, independent of both America 
and Russia. It criticized American anti- 
Communism, but was harsher still on the 
Russian postwar diplomatic offensive. Of 
this it said: “Second only to the treaty 
of friendship with Germany in 1939, it 
was Molotoffs most disastrous diplo- 
matic folly.” 

Domestically, the pamphleteers advo- 
cated further nationalization, increased 
trade with Europe and the Common- 
wealth instead of with the United States, 
differential taxation, and the allocation 


of raw materials to attract labor into un- 





dermanned industries. To speed produc- 
tion, they favored heavy reduction in the 
armed forces and increased industrial 
standardization, 

Government sources admitted the Red 
Paper was politically astute, largely be- 
cause it contained so many items Prime 
Minister Attlee and his Cabinet, includ- 
ing Morrison, would find difficult to op- 
pose. 

ele > 
Striking Ome 

Britain could have effectively adopted 
as a slogan last week the warning of the 
left-wing magazine Tribune: “Too few 
miners may mean too many dockers.” 

The reasoning was less obscure than it 

sounded. The chronic coal shortage had 
cut steel production. Lack of steel had 
delayed development schemes at -Glas- 
gow, which saw its wartime shipping 
boom peter out with the diversion of traf- 
fic from Clydeside to better-situated 
southern ports. Six weeks ago 500 “re- 
dundant” Glasgow dockers were laid off. 
Then 3,800 of their fellows struck in sym- 
pathy, followed by 9,400 London dock- 
ers, who staged a four-day sympathy 
walkout last week. The Londoners re- 
turned only when the government prom- 
ised to reinstate the redundant Clyde 
men pending an inquiry. 
‘ The two strikes underlined one of the 
Labor government’s most difficult prob- 
lems: redeployment of labor in the face 
of the human refusal to give up one job 
unless another is waiting nearby. One 
trade-union M.P. summed up: “There’s 
work for everyone for years to come. No 
one needs to worry about unemployment 
if they'll go to the jobs. But you can’t get 
it through their heads—our people just 
haven't moved with the times.” 


However, the government's plan to en- 
tice recruits into the labor-short coal 


mines was beginning to work, The labor 
orce was increaing and output pet man 


was rising slowly, These factors encour 
aged the government to announce a pro- 


posed increase in industrial coal allot- 
ments from the present 50 per cent to as 
much as 90 per cent of basic needs for 
the period from June to October. This 
action will be taken at the expense of a 
possible lowering in next winter's coal 
stocks in spite of a feared drop in pro- 
duction with the start of the miners’ five- 
day week on May 5. 

No one really knew how the shorter 
week would affect coal production. 
There was little doubt that workers at 
the coal face could cut as much coal in 
five days as they had in six, but transport 
troubles arising from the faster produc- 
tion rate might temporarily reduce net 
pithead output. 

But if there was uneasiness about the 
performance of the mines, the new coal 
allocations to industry cheered not only 
dockers in Glasgow, but Britons every- 
where. The fuel increases meant that by 
midsummer British steel and other in- 
dustries ought to be very near the pro- 
duction position of last summer. 


























BASEBALL FANS everywhere 
Jind Beech-Nut Guma favorite 


Everywhere it goes the 
reputation of Beech-Nut 
for fine flavor goes with it 
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Your FAMILY 
will like 


ENSACOLA 





—and So Will — 
Employees 


NE of Pensacola’s outstanding 
advantages is the fact that your 
family will enjoy living here... 
and so will your employees. Where 
living is fun, there is greater satis- 
faction and enjoyment in work. 


Here is a city that offers a fine 
combination of the factors of good 
living . . . mild climate, all kinds 
of outdoor fun, pleasant social life, 
excellent public services, and a pro- 
gressive city government. A city 
of attractive homes, beautiful flow- 
ers, good schools. 


Pensacola is a prosperous, growing 
community where employees work 
and play with vigor and enthusi- 
asm, where taxes are low, raw 
materials at hand, and transporta- 
tion adequate. 


WARM, sunny climate effects 
economies in building construction 
as well as in heat and light. Health- 
ful climatic conditions minimize 
absenteeism. Choice industrial sites 
surround ample port facilities. 

On your trip south, be sure to visit 
Pensacola. Meanwhile, write for 
booklets or special information. 


Municipal Advertising Board 


PENSACOLA 


AT THE TOP OF THE GULF 
IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 
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The Faceless People of Europe 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


The title for this column is cruel, 
but no more so than the facts. The 
faceless people are the hundreds of 
thousands of the displaced—two-thirds 
of them concentrated in camps in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, the remainder 
skulking in the shadows of black mar- 
kets in a shadow land between life 
and nonexistence. Except in 
newspaper editorials, the 
pamphlets put out by or- 
ganizations willing to help 
them to a future, and the 
minds of the limited few 
UNRRA workers and _ sol- 
diers who actually have dealt 
with them, they have ceased 
to exist except as a vague 
problem known as “dis- 
placed persons.” The very 
efficiency with which they 
have been gathered and cared for since 
the end of the war has made their 
disappearance from the world’s con- 
sciousness all the easiér. 

The war of 1914-1918 was the first 
one in several centuries which up- 
rooted hordes of civilians. Even with 
its million and a half refugees from 
the Bolshevik Revolution, however, 
that was a small-scale displacement in 
comparison with the one which this 
war created. The total within a few 
months after V-E Day had risen to 
some eight millions. All but a little 
over a million have since been repatri- 
ated, and of those who still are dis- 
placed an UNRRA census made last 
fall estimated that some 850,000 could 
or would never go back to their places 
of origin, The reason is that so many 
of them come from Russia or Soviet- 
dominated territory and fear liquida- 
tion or forced labor. 

The latest breakdown, which in- 
cludes thousands who may be repatri- 
ated as well as the 850,000 who must 
emigrate or be kept in camps indefi- 
nitely, is as follows: 370,000 Poles, 
194,000 Estonians, Latvians, and 
Lithuanians, 77,000 Yugoslavs, and 
30,000 Russians. The number of Jews 
is only about 229,000—a reflection of 
the efficiency of the Nazi extermination. 





The International Refugee Organi- 


zation of the United Nations, which 
will take over when UNRRA refugee 
activities expire at the end of June, has 
on a magnified scale the same problem 
which faced the League of Nations aft- 
er the preceding war. The problem is 
to find homes for these homeless where 
they will not upset the economy of the 
people among whom they settle. 





The very term “displaced persons” 
obscures the fact that these thousands 
now without any more identity than 
their names on a muster roll once had 
skills or professions. The mere list 
gathered in the UNRRA census does 
a little to restore personality to them. 

The ig single group—95,427— 
were farmers, hunters, fish- 
ermen, or lumbermen. 
Among them are 5,440 
trained agronomists. Un- 
doubtedly most of them 
came from those regions 
where the Russians collecti- 
vized the land, the Nazis de- 
collectivized it,. and the 
Russians collectivized again. 
The second largest group, of 
41,618, is made up of office 
workers, auditors, book- 
keepers, and clerks. Among them are 
5,180 former business executives. 

The other large categories are: 
26,865 engineers, actors, writers, art- 
ists, teachers, and other professional 
people; 11,794 health and sanitation 
workers; 21,175 construction workers; 
7,608 who had been metalworkers; 
27,850 who had been im transport and 
communications; 22,066 domestic serv- 
ants and 22,695 tailors or seamstresses. 

In all, almost half the 850,000 for 
whom homes will have to be found 
were Classified as having some special 
skill. Of the remainder 150,000 are 
children and some 250,000 are women 
with no training for an occupation. 





On page 33 of this issue of 
NEWSWEEK is an account of some of 
the difficulties in the way of emigra- 
tion of these people to the United 
States and to other countries. The 
purpose of this column is only to 
restore some identity to what we are 
too apt to think of as a faceless mass. 
The discussions one hears of the sub- 
ject generally seem to go on the as- 
sumption that most displaced persons 
are either Jewish refugees or second- 
and third-grade professional people. 
The statistics show otherwise. 

A certain amount of urgency is in- 
volved on the part ‘of the United 
States and the fourteen other nations 
,which are organizing the IRO to take 
over from UNRRA. For a long time 
the inmates of the camps have been 
showing the progressively debilitating 
effects of enforced suspension out of 
the active world. Their potential use- 
fulness as citizens is declining. A skill 
does not endure without practice. 
Neither does hope. 
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Beads. 





QUICK-STOPPING KELLYS take 
the worry out of driving. Their 
strong cord body is insulated 
with extra natural rubber. As a 
result, new Kelly Tires are 
cooler-running . . . stay safe 
longer . . . give better protection 
against road hazards. 


pg KELL 


| oe TIRES 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH! Their 
Armorubber tread is so tough 
it outwears steel. So for long 
miles of trouble-free driving de- 
pend on Kelly Tires and your 
dependable Kelly Dealer. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
Cumberland, Maryland 
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TAXES: Apple Pie Budget 


Making his maiden budget speech in 
Parliament, Finance Minister Douglas 
Abbott on April 29 announced the great- 
est single measure of tax relief in Cana- 
dian history. On July 1 next, 1,963,700 
Canadian taxpayers—nine out of every 
ten—will have their personal income 
taxes cut by 29 percent or more. 

Reductions ranged from 7 per cent in 
the highest income brackets to 54 per 
cent in the lowest. This was in addition 
to an average cut of 23 per cent granted 
Jan. 1. The combined cuts brought the 
federal income tax generally below the 
present rates in the United States. 

Other budget highlights included: 


@ Repeal of the excess-profits tax of 15 
per cent on Dec. 31. 


@ No changes in the corporation income 
tax (30 per cent), liquor, tobacco, or 
luxury taxes, or in customs tariffs. 


@ A new 5 per cent tax on dividends 
paid by wholly owned Canadian sub- 
sidiaries to foreign parent firms. 


@ A surplus of $352,000,000 for the 
1946-47 fiscal year, the first since 1931 
and more than all previous federal sur- 
pluses combined, has been used to reduce 
the national debt to $13,069,000,000. An 
estimated surplus of $190,000,000 for 
the 1947-48 fiscal year will be used for 


the same purpose. 
Significance 


Abbott’s budget was important chiefly 
because it disclosed that the government 
was not yet ready to embark on its previ- 
ously accepted policy of “cyclical budg- 
ets”—storing up reserves in good times to 





meet deficits in bad times. There were 
two main incentives for the present ac- 
tion: (1) popular demand for tax cuts, 
especially in the lower and middle in- 
come brackets, and (2) the fear of los- 
ing too many able young Canadians to 
the United States, where taxes have 
been lower. 

Ottawa observers immediately began 
to wonder if so popular a budget was an 
election budget. Top-ranking Liberals 
said this was the “apple pie” budget, 
to be followed by an “a la mode” budget 
next spring for a 1948 election. 
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MANITOBA: Whose Flin Flon? 


In stilted frame houses, perched on the 
craggy rock and muskeg surrounding one 
of the richest ore deposits in the world, 
townsfolk of Flin Flon, Man.,* have lived 
a strangely isolated life for almost twenty 
years. There are only 15 miles of road in 
and out of the town for its 400 cars, 100 
trucks, and seven taxi stands. Only a rail- 
road connects Flin Flon with The Pas, 
Man., 130 miles south. 

Last week, in an effort to induce the 
Manitoba government to build a road 
from The Pas (at an estimated cost of 
$900,000), Flin Flon’s Board of Trade 
recommended that the town secede from 
Manitoba and join Saskatchewan or the 


Northwest Territories. Part of Flin :Flon, ° 


including 400 of its 9,000 population, is 
within Saskatchewan’s borders. A road is 
under construction from Nipawin, Sask. 





*Named by prospectors after Josiah Flintabatty 
Flonatin, a Superman-type of hero who sought gold 
by diving in a submarine through a bottomless lake 
into a subterranean ‘‘Sunless City’ in J. Preston- 
Muddock’s novel. 





Flin Flon: Its miners want a highway out of isolation 





National Film Board 


Behind the secession stunt some Mani- 
tobans suspected the Machiavellian hand 
of the socialist-CCF party, now in power 
in Saskatchewan but not a member of 
Manitoba’s coalition government. How- 
ever, mindful of the Hudson Bay Mining 
& Smelting Co.’s annual $25,000,000 
revenue from Flin Flon’s ores, the govern- 
ment may bestir itself to appease the 
secessionists. 
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TCA: Deficit and Disaster 


On its tenth birthday, April 10, the 
government-owned Trans-Canada Air 
Lines boasted this safety record: only one 
fatal crash (twelve persons killed, Feb. 
6, 1941) in 568,319,413 passenger-miles 
flown (Newsweek, April 21). On April 
28, TCA reported less cheering news. In 
1946, it carried 67 per cent more pass- 
engers than in 1945, but had a deficit of 
$1,115,256. A major factor was a 32 
per cent decrease in airmail carried. 

Shortly before midnight of the same 
day, April 28, a TCA Lodestar, with 
twelve passengers and a crew of three 
disappeared within ten minutes of its 
scheduled landing at Vancouver, B. C. 
It was still missing last week end. 
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URANIUM: Out of Court 


In January 1944, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment expropriated Eldorado Mining 
& Refining, Ltd., of Canada, until May 
1943 the sole North American extractor 
of uranium (basis of the atom bomb). and 
radium from pitchblende. In May 1945, 
the government launched a secret inquiry 
into Eldorado’s financial operations be- 
fore and after expropriation. 

This led to criminal charges against 
Carl B. French, former Eldorado secre- 
tary-treasurer, Marcel Pochon of Port 
Hope, Ont., and Boris Pregel of New 
York, former sales agent for both Eldor- 
ado and Belgian Congo pitchblende in- 
terests. Later, Eldorado filed civil suits in 
New York against Pregel, French, and 
two Pregel corporations, Canadian Radi- 
um & Uranium Corp. and International 
Rare Metals Refinery, Inc. Eldorado 
claimed it had been cheated out of profits 
totaling $2,663,362. The defendants filed 
counterclaims for $2,495,000. 

Late last year, the criminal charges 
were quietly dropped for lack of evi- 
dence. In Parliament last week, Recon- 
struction Minister C. D. Howe, whose 
department operates Eldorado, an- 
nounced that all civil suits had been set- 
tled out of court. 

Howe refused to give the exact terms 
of the settlement because they involve 
the purchase by other governments of 
fissionable material. However, he said it 
included a payment of more than §$2,- 
000,000 in cash and’ metals to Eldorado. 
In New York, Pregel said no cash trans- 
action was involved. K was merely an 
accounting settlement, transferring assets 
and disposing ‘of all claims on both sides. 
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“4 MENS OUSINCSS” 


"Never much for flying, I changed 
my mind fast when I saw how much 
TWA has to offer the businessman... 





"Departure and arrival times 
are made to order...TWA 

flights fit right into my daily 
routine. I get more sleep now 
--in real beds--and spend a lot 
more time with my family... 





- And as your Business 
Representative had pointed out, 
TWA routes certainly blanket 

the big business and industrial 
areas of the country...truly 
The Businessman's Airline..." 


Put Wings on Your Letter for a Nickel 


"Limousine pick-ups at handy 
downtown locations, followed 
by TWA's swift, efficient and 
courteous airport service, are 
unexcelled for ease and 
convenience... 


"No wonder they're calling TWA 
"The Businessman's Airline'! 

I never realized how many . 
businessmen fly TWA, and what 
a cordial business atmosphere 
prevails aboard Starliners, 
till I made my first flight... 





TRANS WorRLD AIRLINE 
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MEXICO: Viva Aleman 


Just before President Harry S. Truman 
returned from his March visit to Mexico 
City, he said he was afraid that Wash- 
ington’s impending reception to Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman of Mexico might not 
match the welcome Mexico had given 
him. Truman’s fears proved groundless. 
The White House, the State Department, 
the Commissioners and Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and the 
people of Washington saw to that. 

Normally, the District’s 200,000-odd 
government employes quit work on stag- 
gered schedules to prevent overloading of 
buses and streetcars. On April 30 all gov- 
ernment offices shut down at 4 p.m. Chil- 
dren from public and private schools 
were turned loose on the streets. Shop- 
pers and spring tourists added to the side- 
walk throngs. By 4 o'clock in the after- 
noon, when Aleman stepped from Tru- 
man’s plane, the Sacred Cow, which had 
been sent to Mexico for him, police esti- 
mated that there were about 650,000 
spectators lined up ‘along the streets of 





Asso*iated Press 


of dirty canvas on which~they had let- 
tered: “Welcome to Wash.” 

That night Aleman dined off the his- 
toric gold plate of the White House and 
exchanged toasts with Truman. Protocol 
experts had planned to return to Aleman 
Mexican flags held as trophies at West 
Point since the Mexican War. But the 
idea was dropped when it was discovered 
that an act of Congress would be re- 
quired. Instead, Truman, after proposing 
his toast, presented to his guest a mathe- 
matics textbook “appropriated,” he said, 
by United States troops who assaulted the 
Heights of Chapultepec 100 years ago. 


‘A Grand Guy’: After the guests left, 
Aleman and Truman talked for a while 
through an interpreter in Truman’s study. 
Next morning Truman saw Aleman to 
the White House porch. “He’s a grand 
guy,” he told newsmen. 

On April 30 the Mexican President 
placed a wreath on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, addressed the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, and en- 
tertained Truman at the Mexican Em- 








luncheon, award of an honorary LL.D. 
degree from Columbia University, a re- 
ception by the Mexican colony of New 
York, and a dinner at the Waldorf-As- 
toria given by the Pan American Society. 
On May 3, at Flushing Meadows, he ad- 
dressed a special plenary session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 


Down to Business: Beneath the 
social and protocolar surface of the Mexi- 
can President’s visit, business was being 
transacted by the Cabinet Ministers who 
accompanied him and their opposite 
numbers in Washington. On April 30, 
the World Bank announced receipt from 
Mexico of an application for a $208,875, - 
000 internal development loan, and the 
Export-Import Bank said it hoped to an- 
nounce the granting of a loan during the 
visit. But Truman had warned Aleman 
that much as the United States desired 
the prosperity of Mexico, it could-not ‘be- 
gin to supply all the credits asked. And 
at a May 1 press conference, Aleman’s 
smile seemed a bit forced. The Export- 
Import Bank had just given its decision 
to Finance Minister Ramon Beteta. 

The verdict: Of the $175,000,000 
sought, the bank would grant barely a 
quarter—between $50,000,000 and $60.- 
000,000. It rejected: $17,000,000 for a 








International Photos 


Aleman addresses Congress, rides through a typical New York greeting, and pays tribute to George Washington 


the capital—the greatest crowd since a 
million greeted General of the Army Eis- 
enhower on his return from the war. 
Seated beside the smiling Truman, 
Aleman was driven through the lush 
spring verdure of Memorial Drive, across 
Memorial Bridge, around the Lincoln 
Memorial, and up Constitution Avenue 
to the District Building, where he was 
given a key to the city. Then the motor- 
cade sped on to the White House. Smil- 
ing and waving all the way, the Mexican 
President laughed when four urchins 
yelled “Hi, Mike!” and held up a square 


bassy. On Thursday he became the first 
President of Mexico to address a joint 
session of the United States Congress. 
Later he visited Mount Vernon. That 
night he left for New York. 

New York could not match the weather 
of Mexico City and Washington. A heavy 
mist and an intermittent drizzle damp- 
ened the face of the city during most of 
Aleman’s visit. But Mexican colors deco- 
rated the streets and cheering throngs 
gave the visitor a tvpical New York greet- 
ing. His program included a tour of the 
city, a reception at City Hall, a civic 


highway across the Isthmus of Tehuante- 
pec to open up country which the railroads 
had neglected; $8,000,000 for textile mills 
which the bank thought could not sur- 
vive British and United States competi- 
tion; $34,000,000 for a railroad from 
Chihuahua to Topolobampo, described by 
one bank official as planned to run “from 
nowhere through nowhere to nowhere’; 
and $6,000,000 for pipelines to save nat- 
ural gas escaping from oil fields. The bank 
deplored the waste but politely implied 
that Petréleos Mexicanos, the government 


‘oil monopoly, was not a good risk. 














THE WORLD BUYS FROM CHICAGO 
BY MAIL 










































"In my job I* can see how big the 
Chicago mail order business is. 
Every day through this outgoing mail 
belt I see many different kinds of products 
being sent to all parts of the country. | know 
that people who order from our company get quick 
service because transportation from here is the 
best in the world. Not only do we sell in this country, 
but also in places like China, India and Venezuela 
through our export department. 

"I’ve lived in Chicago a long time and like living and working here.” 


This package inspector is one of the 158,000 
people employed in Chicago’s four major mail order 
firms. Sales of these four companies for the year 1946 
are reported to be a little under two billion dollars. Of 
the country’s six major mail order companies, the four 
largest have found Chicago to be an ideal “home office” 
for their operations. 

The mail order business originated in Chicago in 1872. 
The combination of this city’s strategic location and the best 
delivery service in the world has substantially aided the growth 
of this vast business. Within a radius of 500 miles are more than 
a third of the nation’s buyers and 39 per cent of the nation’s manu- 
facturing concerns. This tremendous market is readily reached by 
air, rail and highways from Chicago... .“hub” of the nation. 

Mail orders, as well as products from manufacturers in this area, 
reach their destinations quickly, aided by the huge Chicago switching 
district, the efficient package car service and the far-reaching motor 
car service. Air freight, too, speeds merchandise deliveries to all 
sections of the country. These same advantages which have aided 
the progress of mail order firms in Chicago and Northern Illinois 
are also beneficial, of course, to other industries. 


*Name on Request 
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Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad 
Center of the United States e World Airport e Inland Waterways e Geographical Center 
of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center ¢ The "Great Central Market” e Food Pro- 
ducing and Processing Center e Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor 
Relations Record e 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power e Tremendous Coal Reserves ¢ Good 
Government e Good Living e Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets 
containing useful information on these advantages. 
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For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° . PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 





WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ® ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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European 
Wodehouse’s characters have vanished 


Not So Funny: P. G. Wovexouse, 65, 
British humorist, who is on his first visit 
to this country since the war, was eager 
to explain his 1942 Nazi radio broad- 
casts. He had simply used that means of 
thanking his friends for gifts and letters, 
Wodehouse explained. “It was a crazy 
thing to do,” he said. “Humor is irrecon- 
cilable with Fascism.” Wodehouse has 
written four new books, one of them 
about Jeeves. “I’m afraid my characters 
don’t exist any more,” he said. “I guess 
you can say I’m writing historical 
novels now.” 


Memorial: Joun Micsurn Davis, 92, 
retired Hiawatha, Kans., farmer, was 
buried April 28, in the elaborately costly 
memorial he built to his wife’s memory. 
After Mrs. Davis died in 1930, he had 
eleven lifesize statues of his wife and 
himself placed under a granite canopy in 


Mount Hope Cemetery. Ten of them 
were sculptured out of marble in Italy. 
Davis once admitted he was the “most 
hated man in Hiawatha,” because the 
townspeople thought he should find some 
better use for his money. 


Married: ARLINE JUDGE, movie actress, 
and HENrRy J. ‘loppinG Jr., tinplate heir; 
in Miami Beach, April 29. 

ADELE ASTAIRE, 47, onetime dancer 
and sister of Fred, and KincMan Ds uc- 
LASS, 51, investment banker; in Warren- 
ton, Va., April 28. It was the second 
marriage for both. Miss Astaire’s first hus- 
band, Lord Charles Cavendish, died 
three years ago. 


Born: A girl, Barbara Davis, to BeTTE 
Davis, 39, movie actress, and her third 
husband, WitLiaM Grant SHERRY, 32, 
pugilist-turned-artist; by caesarean  sec- 
tion, in Santa Ana, Calif., May 1. The 


child was Miss Davis's first. 


Sentenced: In Frankfurt, Germany, 
Cot. Jack W. Durant, 37, was dismissed 
from the Army and sentenced to fifteen 
years at hard labor for stealing the Hesse 
crown jewels. His wife, Wac Capt. 
Kathleen Nash Durant, was sentenced 
to five years at hard labor last September 
for her part in the plot. 


Locked Away: The $2,000,000 Hope 
diamond will not be worn for twenty 
years under the terms of the will left by 
its owner, Mrs. EvVALYN WALSH MCLEAN, 
Washington social leader who died April 
26. In 1967, her seven grandchildren, 
who now range in age from 4 to 7, will 
decide its fate. Until then, Mrs. McLean’s 
entire jewel collection will be held in 
trust. The Hope diamond, which once 
belonged to Catherine the Great and 
Marie Antoinette, is said to have brought 
tragedy to each of its owners. 








Acme 
Residents_of Hiawatha would remember Davis, whether they wanted to or not 








Associated Press 
Laraine Day, cast in a corny role 


Melodrama: The Hollywood court bat- 
tle over the legality of movie actress 
LaraINnE Day's marriage to Leo Dv- 
ROCHER, suspended Brooklyn Dodgers 
manager, sounded like a Grade B movie. 
Explaining why she married in Mexico 
before her California divorce became 
final, Miss Day sobbed frequently and 
said on the stand: “Mr. Durocher came 
along and I. . . realized that he was my 
dream man. He lived up to all my ideals.” 
One prosecutor, Joseph Scott, called him 
a “roughneck from Brooklyn.” “Romeo, 
Romeo, wherefore art thou, Romeo?” he 
roared. “Why isn’t Durocher here?” The 
judge reserved decision. 


Disheartened: Dr. MANUEL FERNANDEZ 
SUPERVIELLE, mayor of Havana, killed 
himself May 4 because he could not ful- 
fill a campaign promise to give the city a 
better waterworks, The Cuban Govern- 
ment had failed to provide any money 
for it, and movie audiences had booed 
the mayor’s appearance on the screen. 


Died: Dr. Invinc Fisuer, 80, political 
economist; in New York, April 29. A 
former Yale professor, Fisher advocated 
the commodity dollar based on prices 
rather than the value of gold. 

Sir ALMROTH Wricut, 85, British sci- 
entist who introduced typhoid inocula- 
tions; in Buckinghamshire, April 30. 

Dr. WiLLiAM Mouton Marston, 53, 
psychologist who originated the lie- 
detector test; in Rye, N. Y., May 2. 

Cuar.es L, GERLACH, 51, Republican 
Representative from Pennsylvania and 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, of heart disease; at his home 
at Allentown, May 5. 

MartTIN J. InsuLt, 77, brother of the 
late Samuel Insull, Chicago utilities mag- 
nate; in Orillia, Ontario, May 4. Both 
were tried and acquitted of embezzling 
nearly $500,000 after the Insull empires 


' collapsed in 1932. 











"Bet you don't Know what ? 
| a tin can's made out of / 


The answer is, tin cans are manu- 
factured from tinplate. Tinplate is 
steel rolled into thin sheets and 
coated with tin. 

The tin can is over 98 per cent 
steel and less than 2 per cent tin. 
It’s the strength-giving steel that 
makes the can so light.and com- 
pact, yet so rugged that if you 
let it fall on the way home from 
the store there’s no damage to 
the can beyond maybe a dent, no 


loss or harm to the contents. 
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Hundreds of things you eat and 
use come to you in this steel-and- 
tin package. Soups, vegetables, 
fruit juices, meats, with flavors 
and vitamins sealed in. Tobacco, 
toilet preparations, cosmetics. 
Cleaning compounds, motor oils, 
paint. 

Cans give unequalled protec- 
tion, safeguarding the contents 
from light, moisture, air, dirt. No 
wonder their aggregate daily use 


runs into many millions! 


makes safe, sturdy containers 





A sizeable part of the steel that 
Bethlehem makes goes into tin- 
plate for cans. We roll the steel 
thin to a fine, smooth finish on 
huge “‘continuous”’ mills, then put 
on the coating, either by passing 
the steel through molten tin or 
using the newer electrolytic proc- 
ess which saved so much critical 
tin during the war years. Then we 
carefully inspect the tinplate for 
perfection of finish and other fea- 
tures, and ship it to the can-maker. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Tracer Bullets of Research 


At the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position in San Francisco in 1939, the 
University of California exhibited a “ra- 
dioactive man” to demonstrate how sci- 
entists could detect every atom he con- 
sumed and could trace the course through 
his body of even the smallest quantity of 
a chemical. Fed tidbits of radioactive 
phosphorus, sodium, or iron, the robot 
revealed, through prompt clicking and 
popping of a neighboring Geiger counter, 
just how and when these elements found 
their way to his bones or his tissues. 

Then the war came and the experi- 
ments with radioactive elements were 
blacked out, along with other civilian 
projects in nuclear physics. But now large 
quantities of radioactive isotopes,* made 
in cyclotrons or in atom-bomb uranium 
piles, are again working for peace. 





*Two or more chemical elements with the same 
atomic number and identical chemical properties, 
but differing in atomic weight. 


Radioactive phosphorus, for instance, is 
being used in experiments on the treat- 
ment of diseases of the blood cells, such 
as leukemia. The growth of teeth and 
bone is being studied with the help of 
radioactive strontium. Radioactive iodine 
is revealing important facts about thyroid 
glands. The use of various basic food ele- 
ments in animal and human nutrition is 
being investigated with radioactivated 
substances. And new knowledge about 
the circulation of the blood and treatment 
of shock has: been gained by utilizing 
radioactivated iron and iodine. 

Last week, at the spring meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences in 
Washington, a group of distinguished 
scientists summed up the latest know- 
ledge gained in recent months with radio- 
active “tracer” experiments. 

Studies of how the unborn child re- 
ceives its food through the placenta were 
reported for the first time by Dr. Louis B. 
Flexner of the Department of Embryol- 
ogy, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 





Luray & Wood from Liberty 
Radioactive sodium in a patient’s blood stream makes a striking clinical photo 


When water tagged with heavy hydrogen 
or with radioactive sodium or chloride 
was injected into the veins of a guinea 
pig, it was found that the rate at which 
nutrients reach the embryo through the 
placenta increases as pregnancy pro- 
gresses. 

In human beings, it was also found that 
the placenta’s ability to absorb radio- 
activated sodium is 70 times as great in 
the 36th week of pregnancy as in the 
ninth. “Observations of this kind could 
hardly have been made in any other way 
than by use of the isotope technique,” 
Dr. Flexner concluded. 

Liver-Made Proteins: Another ex- 
periment with radioactive sulphur de- 
scribed by Dr. William F. Bale of the 
University of Rochester showed, for the 
first time, that the liver, along with its 
other duties, is the chief producer of 
valuable proteins in the blood plasma. 
These studies, Bale said, strikingly indi- 
cate the importance of the liver as the 
site of plasma protein production. 

When methionine (an important sul- 
phur-containing protein builder) tagged 
with radioactivated sulphur is injected in 
animals whose livers have been removed, 
the manufacture of plasma protein is re- 
duced to one-seventh of normal. “Such 
results suggest that through the use of 
suitably tagged amino acids (also protein 
builders), it will be possible to measure 
the efficiency of the human liver in syn- 
thesizing (manufacturing) plasma_pro- 
teins in health and disease,” he said. 

Other experiments with radioactive 
iron, conducted by Dr. Bale, have shown 
that the red blood corpuscles in both the 
dog and man have an average life span 
of 120 days. It was also found that the 
dog, and very likely man, “utilizes almost 
exclusively the iron liberated from his 
own worn-out red cells for building new 
ones, even with very large stores of other 
reserve iron in his body.” 


Vanishing Smallpox 


In spite of the New York smallpox 
scare which resulted in 6,000,000 vac- 
cinations in 26 days, the number of cases 
reported in the United States for the 
first fourteen weeks of this year was 
only half that for the same period in 
1946. 

Through the first week of April, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. an- 
nounced last week, there were 68 small- 
pox cases against 137 a year ago. In an 
amazingly successful 25-year fight against 
the disease, smallpox cases were cut from 
100,000 reported in 1921 to 356 in 1946. 


os 


‘Have a Heart’ 


To the 85 hard-working, heavy-eating 
Chicago businessmen, the exhibit was a 
shock—and a grim warning. Ranged be- 
fore them at a Union League Club lunch- 
eon given last week by the Chicago 
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Most versatile air transport ever built! — 
That’s the Army’s C-97 Stratofreighter, 
team-mate of the Army’s new standard 
heavy bomber, the B-so. It fulfills every 
military aerial supply requirement for 
capacity, range, speed and utility. 


Both these great airplanes were de- 
veloped by Boeing in co-operation with 
the AAF to make America’s peacetime 
airpower more than ever before a 
steadying force in an uncasy world. 
They are a tribute to the vision and 
the foresight of AAF personnel who 
demanded — and got — this efficient, 


NEW WORK-HORSE OF THE AAF 






economical and dependable “Army 
air team.” 

The double-deck C-97 is the only 
self-sufficient cargo transport in the air. 
It carries all facilities for loading or 
unloading — requires no special ground 
handling equipment. It is a supply 
freighter, weapons carrier, troop or hos- 
pital plane all in one! Mobile equip- 
ment can be driven up the self-con- 
tained ramp and into the airplane. 
Cargo can be loaded through three big 
cargo doors simultaneously. 

The Stratofreighter can carry up to 


C-97, B-50, B-29 Superfortress and B-17 Flying Fortress—all these were designed and built 


by Boeing for the defense of America in co-operation with the U.S. Army Air Forces. 


A 


ASCE 


137 fully equipped soldiers, or 111 hos- 
pital cases with doctors and nurses, or 
jeeps, ambulances—even 242-ton 
trucks. ‘The fully pressurized cabins 
permit high-altitude flight with com- 
plete comfort for. personnel. 

High speed, case of maintenance and 
versatility enable the C-97 to haul more 
ton-niles per month than any’ other 
cargo transport — at lowest direct oper- 
ating cost. It flies from the same size 
field as the B-so. And its wing, landing 
gear and 3500-h.p. engines are inter- 
changeable with the bomber’s. 


In addition, Breing is busy building the marvelous new Stratocruisers for the world’s leading commercial airlines. 
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CHAMBERUN 


WEATHER STRIPS 
STOP HEAT LOSS! 





ON CLEANING’ 


Millions of homes have been made 
more comfortable, healthful, cleaner 
and easier to heat with Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips; and these same 
important advantages are equally avail- 


able for schools, hotels, hospitals, office 
buildings, stores and apartments. 





Fifty years of “know how” make 
Chamberlin Weather Strips the most 
effective and dependable means of 
weatherproofing windows. All work 
done by factory-trained mechanics. 
Fuel savings, alone, pay for cost, not to 
mention extra savings in cleaning and 
decorating expense. 


+ Freres 
RP CHAMBERLIN 


WEATHER STRIPS — CALKING — INSU- 
LATION — SCREENS —STORM SASH 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free sur- 

vey. No obligation. 

See phone book or 
mail coupon. 
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Heart Association were four bottles con- 
taining these tattletale specimens: 


@ A normal heart. the size of a fist. 


€ A heart swollen to twice its normal 
size, belonging to a fiery-tempered news- 
paper executive, who at 58, had a stroke 
while arguing with an assistant. 

@ A heart, pufted like a toy balloon, of a 
70-year-old department-store executive 
who refused to obey his doctor’s order to 
slow down. 

@ A distorted heart with signs of clots 
and two closed coronary vessels, but 
with a relatively youthful main artery. 
When its owner, a busy doctor, had his 


A normal human heart (foreground) can be swollen by overwork to resemble the others 


first attack at 65, he relaxed, took up a 
hobby, and enjoyed life. At 80, he died 
painlessly in his sleep. 

“The dynamic, quick-tempered, hard- 
working people seem to develop most 
cases of heart disease,” Dr. G. K. Fenn, 
president of the Chicago Heart Associa- 
tion, told his guests. “The high tension 
under which we live, long hours at work, 
infrequent vacations, and night work 
at home are contributing factors.” 

At the close of the post-mortem, twen- 
ty guests wrote out checks totalling 
$10,000 as their contribution to the 
Heart Association’s drive against the dis- 
ease that kills one out of every three 
Americans. Those who had left their 
check books at home pledged another 
$10,000. 
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Red-Blooded Blue Babies 


Thirty months ago, Dr. Alfred Blalock, 
Johns Hopkins’s chief surgeon, performed 
his first operation on a “blue baby”—a 
child doomed to death from oxygen star- 
vation due to a malformed heart (NEws- 
WEEK, May 28, 1945). 

In a delicate, epoch-making surgical 
trick, Dr. Blalock and his Hopkins associ- 
ate, Dr. Helen Taussig, established arti- 
ficial communication between the aorta 





NEWSWEEK 





(the large artery that feeds the whole 
arterial system) and the pulmonary artery, 
and so released a large quantity of blood 
into the baby’s lungs. 

Last week at the spring meeting of the 
National Academy of Sciences in Wash- 
ington, Dr. Blalock, a modest, bespec- 
tacled Georgian, brought his blue-baby 
experiments up to date with both statis- 
tics and test cases. In 30 months, 375 
patients, ranging in age from 4 months to 
26 years, have been operated upon in 
Johns Hopkins Hospital with an over-all 
mortality rate of only 17 per cent. 

Most of the patients are strikingly im- 
proved. Blalock produced four Washing- 





Chicago Times 


ton youngsters, once gasping and blue- 
faced, now husky, vigorous, and smiling, 
to show what surgery can do to prevent 
death or hopeless invalidism. 

The dark-blue tongues, finger and toe 
nails, and the characteristic thick, clubbed 
fingertips had disappeared. Red blood 
cells had returned to normal, and in- 
creased oxygen supply now allowed the 
children to breathe comfortably. Some of 
the patients who could walk only a few 
feet before the operation now can walk 
miles, ride bicycles, and play baseball. 
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Your Nose Knows 


Frequent temper tantrums, and not 
exposure to germs, may bring on sneezing, 
red-eyed head colds. 

The nose, Dr. Harold G. Wolff of Cor- 
nell University Medical College, New 
York, explained last week, reacts sharply 
to anger. Nasal air passages close. The 
delicate membranes swell and the nose 
begins to run freely. Germs, ever-present 
in the nasal area, start to multiply and 
before long the patient has a full-fledged 
head infection. 

For example, Wolff said, a woman who 
is heckled by her family may complain 
that she can’t breathe properly. “Some- 
thing involuntary makes her nasal pas- 
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sage react to nagging the way it would 
to dust or gas,” he pointed out. “If the 
situation is aggravated, she will start 
wheezing and coughing.” Such a patient 
should demand her rights and not suffer 
in silence, according to the Cornell doc- 
tor. “As it is, she’s literally cutting off 
her own nose to spite her face.” 
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Stomach Salve 


For stomach ulcers, one of the most 
prevalent of all civilized ailments, two 
Chicago doctors announced a simple new 
treatment last week. 

For 34 ulcer patients, Drs. Leo L. 
Hardt and Leonard P. Brodt of Loyola 
University School of Medicine prescribed 
tablets containing two light-weight met- 
als, powdered aluminum and powdered 
magnesium, and mucin, which is one of 
the stomach’s natural secretions. Once in 
the stomach, the mixture forms a sooth- 
ing paste that spreads over the distressed 
membranes and stays there for several 
hours. The paste neutralizes the stomach 
acids and slows down the digestive action 
of pepsin, always an ulcer irritant. 

In all cases thus treated, relief from 
pain was almost immediate, and in two, 
large ulcers disappeared entirely. 


wows 


Cancer by Mutation 


The first real evidence that cancer may 
be caused by mutation, or hereditary 
change in some cells of the body, was 
offered at the National Academy of Sci- 
ences meeting in Washington last week 
by Dr. Millislav Demerec, Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington geneticist. 

Demerec bases his dramatic theory on 
comparative studies on the sperm of the 
well-known fruit fly, Drosophila mela- 
nogaster, with chemicals known to pro- 
duce mutations, and with other chemi- 
cals known to produce cancer in animals 
and humans. In both cases, the mutation 
rate increased significantly. But untreat- 
ed flies, or those treated with non-cancer- 
producing chemicals, showed no change 
in mutation rate. 

A scientist engaged in chemical war- 
fare research during the war, Demerec 
began his experiments to produce genetic 
changes by chemistry just as Germany 
collapsed. In the next eighteen months, 
he tried out nineteen different chemical 
aerosols or “mists” on fruit flies, but with 
no results. Then he used a nitrogen mus- 
tard aerosol and got his first chemically 
produced mutations. 

Finally, he selected four chemical com- 
pounds known to produce cancer, includ- 
ing methylcholanthrene, long used by 
scientists to set off cancer in experimental 
animals. With them, Demerec made defi- 
nite mutations in the fly sperm, similar to 
those touched off by X-rays, violet rays, 
neutrons, and heat. “This,” the Carnegie 
scientist said, “gives support to the the- 
ory that cancer may begin as a result of 
a cell mutation. However, it doesn’t mean 
that cancer itself is passed on by a parent 
to its offspring.” 
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LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS! 


You can enjoy lower costs of produc- 
tion in San Antonio’s mild climate along 
with the 733 manufacturers now here. 


With an annual mean temperature of 
69.1 and 266 days of sunshine every year, 
few manhours are lost because of bad 
weather or winter ills. Building is eco- 
nomical. Spoilage and undue p nate 
tion of equipment are less. 

In this pleasant, healthful climate, ex- 
ecutives and laborers alike are more 
efficient. Their lives are more pleasant. 
The cost of living is lower. Financial 
worries are fewer. 

San Antonio offers numerous other 
attractions. Low gas rates; rapidly grow- 
ing markets, domestic and foreign; a 
large pool of skilled and semi-skilled co- 
operative labor—these are a few. 


Attach the coupon to your letterhead 
and mail for “San Antonio Sets the Stage 
for Industry” which explains San An- 
tonio’s advantages in detail. 
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INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio offers full coop- 
eration and a hearty welcome 
to the following industries: 


©@ FOOD processing and pack- 
ing 
GARMENTS —ladies’, men’s, 


sports, infant wear, lingerie 
and others 


© WOOL processing and knit- 
ted goods 


GLASS container manufac- 
turing 


LEATHER tanning and prod- 
ucts, including garments 


FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood and 
metals 


@ STEEL, metal fabrication 
@ PLASTIC fabrication 


© CERAMICS—pottery, clay 
products 


©@ CHEMICALS in many fields 
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San Antonios! 
i 706 Insurance Building 

San Antonio 5, Texas 


Name 


San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 


Please send the new book ‘'San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.”” 
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Manned by only six Norwegians, the raft leaves on its 4,000-mile voyage 


Ethnology Afloat 


Dr, Thor Heyerdahl is an adventurous 
82-year-old scientist with a theory: Long 
before Columbus sailed from Europe, 
Heyerdahl believes, natives of South 
America made even more distant west- 
ward voyages and introduced their cul- 
ture to the islands of the South Pacific. 
He got evidence for his theory during 
prewar ethnological studies in the Mar- 
quesas Islands, where he found art work 
and traditions akin to those of the original 
inhabitants of Peru. 

The war interrupted his research, and 
Heyerdahl himself fought against the 
Germans as a paratrooper in his native 
Norway. Last week with five companions 
he set out on a raft from Callao, Peru, to 
reenact the hypothetical voyages of old. 

Heyerdahl built his raft of balsa logs 
after the primitive pattern and named it 
for Kon-Tiki, the pre-Inca sun god. There 
was modern equipment aboard—gasoline 
stoves for cooking, an outfit for distilling 
sea water for drinking, and a two-way 
radio. But the only motive power would 
be wind and ocean current. If these blow 
and flow as expected, the Kon-Tiki will 
arrive about the middle of August some- 
where near Tahiti, 4,000 miles from the 
starting point, showing that the forgotten 
followers of Kon-Tiki might have drifted 
the same way before. 


oo 


The Nazis and the Atom 


Along with the invasion troops that 
entered France in 1944 went a mysterious 
group of American scientists known as 
“Alsos.” Few officers knew its purpose. 
Some speculated that the word had been 
coined to include “SOS” for “Services of 


Supply.” But those learned in ancient 
languages might have guessed otherwise, 
for “alsos” is the Greek word for “groves,” 
and Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves headed 
our then secret Manhattan Project. The 
Alsos mission was out to gather intelli- 
gence on how the Germans, then issuing 


ominous threats about secret weapons, 


might be doing in the development of an 
atomic bomb. 

The mission’s leader, Prof. S. A. Goud- 
smit, now of Northwestern University, 
was a native of Holland and was well 
acquainted with many of the European 
scientists who chose to work for Hitler. 
Scientists at an American Physical So- 
ciety session last week heard his unusual 
story. 

At first there was a scare when the mis- 
sion learned that all of France’s thorium 
had been stolen by a German firm. But it 
turned out that the Germans wanted it 
for toothpaste. By December 1944 the 
Alsos mission knew definitely that the 
Germans were not on the track. 

Once the mission got into Germany 
they found out why the Germans failed: 


@ German physicists repeatedly tried to 
impress the Nazi leaders with the im- 
portance of atomic energy, but they went 
about it in the wrong way, inviting the 
top brass to highly complicated physics 
lectures which they could not understand. 
Field Marshal Wilh«lm Keitel once wrote 
a polite note saying he enjoyed the talks, 
but really wasn’t interested just then. 
@ When the leaders finally became inter- 
ested, they put the program in charge of 
men who were good Nazis but poor sci- 
entists. 


@ Various scientific groups working on 
the project wouldn’t cooperate and oc- 





casionally stole uranium from each other. 
Despite their difficulties, the German 
scientists continually assured the General 
Staff that they were years ahead of the 
United States. When they first heard 
about Hiroshima, they dismissed it as 
“nonsense” and “propaganda.” 
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... And That’s Not Hay 


After feeding rabbits on hay that had, 
and had not, been exposed to rain, a 
group of Cornell University agricultural 
researchers reported last week that rain 
reduced the feeding value by dissolving 
out sugars, proteins, and minerals. Their 
conclusion was not novel: Make hay 
while the sun shines. 
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Peroxide Power 


In ordinary dilute form, hydrogen 
peroxide serves as a germ killer in the 
home and a hair bleach in the beauty 
parlor. But when highly concentrated, it 
has other possibilities. Federal Science 
Progress magazine told last week how 
the Germans used peroxide during the 
war to help propel the fastest rockets 
and submarines. 

The formula for hydrogen peroxide— 
H:O:—shows that it has one more oxygen 
atom than water. When hydrogen perox- 
ide is exposed to light, heat, or contact 
with a variety of materials, it breaks 
down into water and oxygen, the latter 
being in a chemically active condition 
which makes it effective for bleaching 
and disinfecting. 

This chemical breakdown is always ac- 
companied by heat. The amount released 
when the usual 3 per cent drugstore solu- 
tion is poured on a mosquito bite is hard- 
ly noticeable. But the Germans made 
peroxide in such high concentrations 
that, when decompcsed by a catalyst, it 
blew out into 4,000 times its volume of 
hot steam and oxygen. That made a 
powerful jet for the catapults which 
launched the V-1 flying bombs and the 
turbines which pumped the driving fuel 
of the V-2 rockets. 

The next step was peroxide plus a con- 
ventional fuel, which was burned by the 
liberated oxygen. Thus two energy 
sources were combined, with no outside 
air needed. The Germans used _ this 
power-packed combination late in the 
war in the sensational 25-knot experi- 
mental submarines and the much-feared 
Me-163 rocket fighter. 

Making Milk Safe: Italian chem- 
ists found an entirely different wartime 
use for the same chemical. When typhoid 
epidemics threatened because disrupted 
milk deliveries increased the danger of 
contaminated milk, the Italians emploved 
peroxide for pasteurization. Milk thus 
treated could keep for three days, unre- 
frigerated, without spoiling. The 2 per 
cent of peroxide meant that the milk was 
very slightly watered as the sterilizing 
agent decomposed. 

The Federal Science Progress article 
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commented that if American sanitary 
codes were changed so that this would 
not be construed as adulteration, “the 
_new Italian development might solve the 
purification problem for small producers 
in rural areas.” At present, only 80 per 
cent of the milk produced in the United 
States is pasteurized. No tests of perox- 
ide pasteurization have yet been under- 
taken here. 

Although American military experi- 
ments on concentrated peroxide are still 
wrapped in security, commercial quanti- 
ties of the concentrate have been made 
available to scientists testing its peace- 
time uses. 
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Poor Man’s Radar 


In the wartime radar laboratories there 
were conflicting ideas about how best to 
help the military flier: whether to give 
him a radar in the plane, or guide him 
from the ground. Similar questions have 
been raised with respect to civilian flying. 
Developments last week showed that the 
controversy will be resolved in the same 
way as in the war—by doing both. 

Airborne sets must be light and cheap 
so all planes can be equipped with them. 
Ground equipment can be elaborate and 
costly, since one airport radar will serve 
many planes. The new developments fit 
that pattern—a little $135 airborne radar 
to alert a pilot against a skyscraper or 
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mountainside dead ahead; and a big 
$100,000 radar for precise ground con- 
trol of landing approaches. 

The airborne radar was demonstrated 
last week by Howard Hughes. It has a 
resemblance to the wartime “TW” (tail 
warning) for fighter craft, which looked 
backward for pursuing planes and rang 
a bell to warn the pilot if it detected one 
within dangerous range. The Hughes 
radar looks forward. Taking up a plane- 
load of newspapermen, the movie-pro- 
ducer airman made passes at California 
mountainsides. Whenever the machine 
approached within 2,000 feet of a crash, 
the radar sounded a warning horn. The 
instrument, which also flashes red and 
amber lights at chosen distances, weighs 
only 16 pounds. TWA, which Hughes 
now controls, will equip all its 120 
planes with the Hughes invention within 
the next five weeks. 

Safety on Wheels: Gilfillan Bros., 
Inc., which make Ground Control Ap- 
proach (Newsweek, Dec. 23, 1946) an- 
nounced improvements aimed at simpli- 
fying its operation at commercial air- 
ports. 

As used in the war trom 1944 on, the 
GCA truck and trailer were parked along 
a combat airstrip. In soupy weather, op- 
erators inside the trailer watched the 
movement of bright dots on three screens 
(one for all-around survey, one for right- 
left errors, and one for up-down devia- 


tions), and a controller in the same 
trailer told the approaching pilot how to 
correct his course. 

An improved console currently being 
installed at La Guardia Field, Washing- 
ton National Airport, and Chicago Munic- 
ipal Airport combines the right-left and 
up-down indications on the same screen. 
Thus one operator can watch everything 
and talk his instructions into a micro- 
phone. 

At the civilian airports this viewing 
console is placed in the control tower 
some distance from the precision an- 
tennas at the runway.* That requires an 
expensive installation of coaxial cable to 
convey the radar signals. At Washington 
National Airport, cement paving had to 
be torn up to lay the cable, and that part 
of the job cost $30,000. At La Guardia 
Field the cable is still temporarily above 
ground, and at neither airport is the 
equipment yet ready for routine opera- 
tion. The Chicago GCA, still-on a mili- 
tary trailer but modified for remote one- 
man control, is being used extensively 
for practice, and on April 7 safely landed 
a lost Canadian plane. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
last week disclosed its plans to borrow 
mobile GCA sets from the Army for 
provisional installation in twenty other 


*Only one “instrument runway” needs to be thus 
equipped, since there is seldom much cross-wind 
during foggy weather 


This is how the new $100,000 GCA landing aid will operate for pilots smothered in soupy weather above airports 











Bell & Howell 
Filmosound 


You can’t bring millions of pros- 
pects to your headquarters for in- 
tensive sales presentations. But 
you can take your full story to 
your prospects . . . with undimin- 
ished effectiveness. 


For instance, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation takes a 
model kitchen to millions of 
women... all over the U.S.A. 
... by means of a sound movie. 
This film teaches, entertains, and 
sells with all the power of a per- 
sonal demonstration. 


The Westinghouse kitchen film 
is one of dozens used by this firm 
in a continuous program of sales 
training, sales promotion, and di- 
rect selling. 


Scores of New Filmosounds 
Extend the Westinghouse Program 


Like hundreds of experienced 
users of sound films, Westinghouse 
has long used Filmosound 16mm 
sound-on-film projectors to ob- 
‘tain the theater-quality sound 
and picture reproduction without 
which no film program is fully 
successful. 


What Westinghouse thinks of 


1907-1947 ... Forty Years of Leadership 








Filmosounds is indicated by the 
recent purchase of a large addi- 
tional quantity, to extend further 
the company’s film service for 
district offices and distributors. 


Why Bell & Howell 
Filmosounds Excel 


Long preferred by American busi- 
ness, Filmosounds are precision- 
built with exacting care for years 
of dependable, trouble-free serv- 
ice. Even in large halls, the 16mm 
Filmosound floods the screen with 
bright, clear pictures. At all vol- 


ume levels, sound is natural and 
undistorted. 


Filmosound protects valuable 
films. It runs cool and quietly. It 
is easy to operate. Filmosound 
makesmoviesdo their best for you. 


Write for This FREE BOOKLET 


Ask for ‘“‘Movies Go to Work.” 
Tells all the ways Filmosound 
movies can work for you in sell- 
ing, training, personnel relations. 
Write Bell & Howell Company, 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 
45. Branches in New York, Holly- 
wood, Washington, D.C., London. 
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cities. The Gilfillan company said it could 
start quantity production anent- 
type civilian GCA sets by November, 
at a unit price of “under $100,000” ex- 
clusive of cabling. 
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Cosmic Whodunit 


The story of cosmic rays is a 50-year de- 
tective yarn to which the chapter saying 
whodunit has not yet been written. But 
the freshest clues point directly to the 
sun, and by inference to all the other 
stars, as the emitters of the most power- 
ful radiation known to science. 

The detecting job began at the end of 
the nineteenth century when physicists 
were perfecting the early instruments to 
measure X-rays and _ radioactivity. In- 
variably they ran into trouble—no mat- 
ter how far away they got from all known 
sources of radiation, the indicators would 
never read zero. Gradually it was realized 
that the instruments were not defective. 
Instead, they were displaying the effect 
of an unknown and extremely penetrating 
radiation. 

At first experimenters thought this 
came from the earth, but instruments 
sent aloft in balloons showed increased ef- 
fects at higher altitudes, and_ science 
looked outward for the source. Neither 
the sun nor any particular constellation 
of stars could be singled out for suspicion 
since the rays came from all directions, 
by day and night. So they gained the 


name of “cosmic.” 

By Coincidence: The new clues to 
their source came from careful compari- 
son of the records kept by many observa- 
tories on both cosmic-ray intensities and 
radio transmission disturbances, Astrono- 
mers and broadcasters have long been 
aware of the connection between static 


troubles and bright solar flares and sun- 
spots, Before the National Academy of 
Sciences last week, Dr. $. E. Forbush of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
presented some intriguing circumstantial 
evidence. , 


On three occasions in the last decade 
—Feb, 28, 1942, March 7, 1942, and 
July 25, 1946—observatories in the United 
States, Greenland, and New Zealand 
showed sudden and unusual increases in 
cosmic radiation. On each of these occa- 
sions there also occurred very pronounced 
disturbances on the sun, with their ac- 
companying effects on short-wave com- 
munications, 

This series of coincidences could be 
taken as evidence that the sun makes at 
least an occasional contribution to the 
continuous cosmic-ray bombardment of 
the earth. Dr. Forbush offered a theory 
of how it acts. The disturbed areas on 
the sun, which are known to have power- 
ful electric and magnetic fields, might 
serve as huge accelerators of atomic pat- 
ticles, sending them forth with an energy 
far surpassing that of any cyclotron or 
betatron made by man. “Similar processes 
on stars,” Forbush added, “might account 
for all cosmic rays.” 
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You get faster starts, smoother power, higher all-round 
motor efficiency, with Havoline’s exclusive new lubricant 
formula. Keep your motor clean — free from the carbon and 
gummy sludge that weaken motor “muscles”. Vault to new - ; 
peaks of pleasure, power, gas-miles, economy! Get this ESOT Nt 
modern motor oil at Texaco Dealers. MOTOR 





-«sCLEANS as 
it lubricates 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the new TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
“e 





. ili Penn—a 
@ Enjoy William y and distinctive t 


unvarying high qualit 


Mild, smo 
it’s served in the 


William Penn Shannon 


@ In this world-famed Broadway 
bar and restaurant, stage and sports 
celebrities play a new favorite, the 
exciting William Penn Shannon. 
Straight or mixed, there’s no finer 
whiskey than mellow William Penn. 


William Penn Flip 


@ There's something new at the 
famous New York restaurant and bar 
shown above —the William Penn 
Flip! Patrons of this celebrated spot 
“go” for the smooth perfection of 
genial William Penn Whiskey. 


COPR. 1947 GOODERHAM & WORTS LTD., PEORIA, ILL. 


fine, rich whiskey of 
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‘best places, making 


Served in the | 


dependable, 
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ie ok friends all the time! 


William Penn: Sour 


@ Yachting members of the renowned 
Detroit club, above, rate the new 
William Penn Sour ‘smooth sailing!” 
William Penn is a fine whiskey that’s 
mild and rich straight—blends per- 
fectly in all kinds of mixed drinks. 


@ Connoisseurs of good living, at the 
noted Philadelphia restaurant, shown 
above, vote the new William Penn 
Royal tops among after dinner drinks. 
Straight William Penn Whiskey is 
wonderfully mild and mellow, too! 












best places 


Penn 


Uniformly fine and mellow! 
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William Penn Old-Fashioned 


@ Making new friends all the 
time, William Penn is a genial 
and welcome “mixer” in this 
famed New York restaurant. Try 
the flavorful William Penn Old- 
Fashioned. You'll like it! 


=) William Penn Highball 


@ At home in the best places, 
William Penn definitely ‘“‘be- 
longs” in this leading Cleveland 
club. Unvarying taste and high 
quality are things you'll remem- 
ber ina William Penn Highball. 











William Penn Collins William Penn Manhattan 












@ In this luxurious bar, high 


@ Part of the magic that 
y atop 2 San Francisco hotel, 


pleases guests in this distin- 








4 William Penn is enjoyed for its guished Boston hotel restau- 86 Proof. The straight whis- 
a mildness and rich flavor. It’s rant—is William Penn! Mild, keys in this product are 4 

Perict in mixed drinks such rich-tasting, it’s extra-smooth years or more old—65% grain 
F as the William Penn Collins. in William Penn Manhattans. neutral spirits. 





You benefit— because we make pigs instead of potato mashers 


Very few of the thousands of useful things made of 
aluminum are made by ALCOA— Aluminum Company 
of America. They are made by many, many com- 
panies who buy aluminum from an aluminum pro- 
ducer. That’s our big job, producing a share of the 
nation’s aluminum supply. 

Do we miss a bet in not using our aluminum to make 
our own tennis rackets and canoes, railroad cars and 
buses, trucks and toys? We think not, and here’s why: 

Since 1888, just making aluminum, our way, has 
been a full-time job. Because our way includes con- 
stantly working to lower the basic price (aluminum 
ingot reduced 25° just during the war!). It includes 
making Alcoa Aluminum more useful, by develop- 
ing stronger alloys, and by rolling it into sheets or 
other forms for more convenient use by fabricators. 


Yes, our way even includes an unusual kind of 
help to people who do make the “potato mashers”— 
helping them choose the right Alcoa Aluminum 
Alloy and helping them work it cheaply and well. 

How does this benefit you? This way: By stick- 
ing to what we know best, we have made aluminum 
better and more useful. By sticking to what they know 
best, people who make aluminum articles have made 
them better and more useful. In the end, that adds 
up to more business enterprises, more jobs, and more 
and better things for your travel, your home, your 
work and play... for better living 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2155 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


ALCOA First in ALUMINUM 
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Lady Iris: Loves jive but can’t talk it 


Lady Hep 


Lady Iris Mountbatten may be the 
cousin of King George VI and Viceroy 
Lord Mountbatten and the great grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, but she 
“aint no icky.” The 27-year-old Eng- 
lishwoman more than held her own on 
April 30 as guest assistant to “Symphony 
Sid” Torin, an all-night disk jockey 
on WHOM, New York (Monday-Satur- 
day, 11 p.m.-5:30 a.m., EDT). 

Lady Iris, who is here as an executive 
of the Don Pallini Dance Studios, got 
that away about jazz when she heard 
Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong’s trumpet in 
England. But she has a long way to go 
before catching up with Symphony Sid. 
Last week Sid, who speaks only hot jive 
lingo, had to have an interpreter to talk 
with his guest. The best Lady Iris could 
do was an ecstatic “This is killing.” 
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Repertory on the Air 


Davidson Taylor, the tall, thin, and 
shy vice president in charge of programs 
for CBS, can depend on one continual 
problem. His network’s arch-rival, NBC, 
has an apparent strangle hold on Tues- 
day night. The main reasons: Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly, and Bob Hope. Taylor 
and CBS have tried everything but hyp- 
notism to lure listeners away from the 
comedians. Nothing works. But last week, 
CBS again tried by slotting Studio One, 
the most ambitious new series in radio, 
into the time opposite the McGees and 
Hope (Tuesday, 9:30-10:30 p.m., EDT). 

With Studio One, CBS is trying to woo 
dial-twisters who don’t like, or who are 
fed up with, radio comedy. The first of 
its straight, hour-long dramatic shows, 
produced last week, was an adaptation 


of Malcolm Lowry’s new novel, “Under 
the Volcano” (NEwsweek, March 24). 
It was less notable as an individual pre- 
sentation than as a start of a promising 
series beamed at literate listeners. 

Trimmed for radio, the action-filled 
novel was squeezed into an hour so 
packed with plot that the listener was left 
gasping. Thus Studio One ran headlong 
into the main obstacle facing radio adap- 
tation of books: too much story for an 
hour’s telling. Perhaps realizing this, Tay- 
lor has left the way open for new and 
original radio scripts—if any meet his 
standards. In “Under the Volcano,” CBS 
starred Everett Sloane, one of radio’s 
finest actors and an accomplished—if oc- 
casional—stage and screen player. 

If enough actors with Sloane’s versa- 
tility can be found in New York, CBS 
hopes to start radio’s first repertory com- 
pany, using Studio One as its showcase. 
The network already has its over-all pro- 
duction head for such a company work- 
ing on Studio One. He is_Fletcher Mar- 
kle, a talented 26-year-old Canadian who 
produces and directs, works on the story 
adaptations, and announces the show. 

“We're trying to line up books and 
plays that are adult,” Markle says, “and 
we don’t want chestnuts.” In the next few 
weeks he will tackle F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
“The Great Gatsby,” George Kelly’s 
“Craig’s Wife,” and Christopher Morley’s 
“A Human Being.” And while he strug- 
gles to keep the stories within radio's 
limits, CBS is hoping for a sponsor—and 
as many as it can get of NBC’s listeners. 
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Freedom to Editorialize 


The broadcaster, in contrast to the 
newspaper publisher, has no editorial 
voice. What opinion is carried on the air 
comes from sponsored commentators. 
This policy was established by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in the 
so-called Mayflower Decision of 1941.* 

For five years the ruling went unchal- 
lenged. Then at the National Association 
of Broadcasters’ convention in 1946, NAB 
President Justin Miller struck out at the 
decision as unconstitutional. Since then 
he has taken every opportunity to needle 
the FCC into revoking its policy and it 
has become increasingly obvious that a 
showdown will be provoked soon. Last 
week at an NAB regional convention in 
Roanoke, Va., Miller called the Mayflower 
Decision the most “flagrant violation of 
the Constitution in the history of the 
United States.” 

It was clear that the NAB’s efforts to 
halt any assumption of radio program con- 
trol by the FCC centered around the issue 
of broadcast editorializing. Last week 
Miller told Newsweek: “I have advised 





*The Mayflower Broadcasting Corp. petitioned the 
FCC for a renewal of the license of station WAAB in 
Boston. WAAB was on record as broadcasting its 
owners’ editorial views. In —— the license, the 
FCC informed WAAB and the industry that edito- 
rializing was not permitted. 
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broadcasters to assert their rights by con- 
tinuing to editorialize .. . My future plan 
is to continue to encourage editorializing 
on the air and to resist this or any other 
effort by the commission or anybody else 
to deny the broadcasters the basic free- 
doms they possess under our democracy.” 
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Bull Noose 


Washington wits are describing the 
State Department’s broadcasis to Russia 
(Newsweek, March 3) as “waving the 
bull at the Red flag.” 
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Soft-Soap for Voters 


Why not adapt ihe soap-opeia tech- 
nique to politics? When Rep. Margaret 
Chase Smith, Maine Republican, made 
the suggestion recently the reaction was 
a series of loud guffaws. Last week, Mrs. 
Smith made it plain she wasn’t kidding. 
“Whirlwind tours and stump speeches are 
getting out of date,” she said, “but the 
radio approach is modern.” 

If the serials can induce women to buy 
soap, Mrs. Smith pointed ‘out, then why 
can't they also induce women to vote the 
Republican ticket? “If I had the money, 
I would like to be the first to try it,” she 
said. So far, Mrs. Smith stands alone. 











Harris & Ewing 
Putting His Foot Down: Henry 
Wallace, determined that broadcasters 
should not record his press conference 
remarks last week, took this method to 
keep his words from the radio audience. 































































Ten thousand of us burn 
to death each year 


...in fires we could have prevented 


ET’S strike straight at the heart of the fire loss problem! Let’s 
design and construct our buildings, inside and out, firesafe 
to the limit of our technical knowledge. Concrete can’t burn! 
Whether you are interested in a small home, hospital, school, 
hotel, church, theater, apartment or business building, engi- 
neers and architects can design and construct it to be firesafe. 
Concrete can’t burn! 
Members of our technical staff will gladly discuss plans for 


firesafe buildings with your architects or engineers. 


Last year’s property loss from fire was $561 million. More than half 
of the biggest individual fire losses last year, ‘‘were outstandingly 
the result of inferior building construction,”’ says the National Fire 
Protection Association Quarterly for January, 1947. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


‘Dept. A5b-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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The Pulitzer Awards 


Since the end of the war, Russia and 
Communism, at home and abroad, have 
taken plenty of space in the American 
press, and this week, the Pulitzer Prize 
committee demonstrated this concern for 
things Russian in its journalistic awards 
for 1946. 

No fewer than three prizes went to 
newsmen who dealt with Russian affairs 
or Communism. On the domestic front, 
the committee awarded the $500 prize 
for distinguished reporting to Frederick 
Woltman, veteran anti-Red crusader for 
Roy Howard’s New York World-Tele- 
gram. 

The Pennsylvania-born reporter, who 
once lost a faculty job at the University 
of Pittsburgh for alleged leftish activity, 
won his prize chiefly for exposing Gerhard 
Eisler, now under indictment as a Kremlin 
agent; breaking the first story on the 
schism between Joseph Curran, National 
Maritime Union president, and Commu- 
nist factions in his union; and exclusively 
forecasting Earl Browder’s expulsion from 
the Communist party. 

The other two prizes for reporting on 
Russia and Communism went to: 


@ Brooks Atkinson, drama critic of The 
New York Times, whose series of articles 
on Russia shortly after he left Moscow as 
The Times’s correspondent won him the 
prize for “distinguished correspondence.” 
Atkinson’s series last July praised many 
things in Russia but deplored Commu- 
nism’s sterilizing effect on thought and 
the arts, especially the theater. For this. 
the Russian press castigated Atkinson. 

@ Eddy Gilmore, veteran Moscow corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press, whose 
coverage of the Russian capital won him 
the prize for “distinguished . . . reporting 
on international affairs . . .” 

Other prizes, each worth $500, in 
journalism, literature, and music were 
awarded as follows: 

Public service--The Baltimore Sun, for 
Howard M. Norton’s series on the mal- 
administration of unemployment compen. 
sation in Maryland. Norton’s stories re- 
sulted in the conviction or guilty pleas in 
criminal court of 93 persons. 

Editorial writing—William H. Grimes 
of The Wall Street Journal. 

Cartooning—Vaughn Shoemaker of The 
Chicago Daily News, for his cartoon “Still 
Racing His Shadow,” depicting a work- 
man trying to keep up with the cost of 
living with new wage demands. 

News photography—Arnold Hardy, am- 
ateur photographer and student at Georgia 
Tech, for his dramatic picture of a woman 
leaping to her death from the blazing 
Hotel Winecoff in Atlanta last December 
(NewsweEEk, Dec. 16, 1946). 

Distinguished reporting on national at- 
fairs—Edward T. Folliard of The Wash- 
ington Post, for his articles on the fascistic 
Columbian movement in Georgia. 

Biography—“The Autobiography of 
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Old crafts, old customs add piquancy to your 


Sun, swim and sail—get a glorious tan at 
sightseeing in the historic Eastern provinces. 


Canada’s coasts and inland waterways invite you 
one of Canada's away-from-it-all lake colonies. 


to gay shipboard life ...long, lazy hours on deck. 


IT CAN STILL BE ALL Yours THIS YEAR 


...the “ah”-inspiring scenery, the 
cool green spaces of Canada’s vaca- 
tion playgrounds...the life and 
colour of her cities and resorts... 
the refreshingly different flavour of 
this neighbour nation where you’re 
never a stranger—always a guest. 

Make up your mind that this is 
your year to see and enjoy it all. 


Then ...stake your claim on the 
holiday of a lifetime by making your 
reservations right away. If we can 
help with information, just send the 
coupon below to Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, Department of 


Trade and Commerce. 


Hon. J. A. MacKINNON 
Minister 
NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


D. LEO DOLAN 
Director 








CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA 


Please send me literature on Canada 
Vacations Unlimited— (Please Priat). 


Name 
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Send for this book today | 





**A Better Way to Finance Your Business’ gives 
dollars and cents comparisons of the low cost of money | 
under our plan vs. time loans. Shows how our plan | 
frees you from worries about renewals, 
calls and periodic clean-ups of loans. 


ow Your Business 
Can Get Thousands 


or Millions Quickly 


FOR WORKING CAPITAL OR 
ANY SOUND BUSINESS MOVE 





Whether your business needs thou- 
sands or millions, you will find that 
our Commercial Financing Plan gives | 
you more money, is more flexible, 
more liberal, more conducive to | 
progress and profit. That’s why manv- | 
facturers and wholesalers have used it 
to a total of more than One Billion 
Dollars in the past five years . . . and 





why more than twice as many business 
firms adopted it in 1946 as did in 1945. 
Send today for our book, “A Better 


Way to Finance Your Business.’’ Learn 


how Little money costs, how much 


ore you can gt and how long you 


can ust tt. No obligation, Write or. 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit | 
office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION OFFICES: 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
ey a 


ny SSOO0O0O00U 
Zapital and Surpaus ( 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 








Financing Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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William Allen White” (published post- 
humously). 

Novel—“All the King’s Men” by Robert 
Penn Warren. 

History—“Scientists Against Time” by 
James Phinney Baxter ITI. 

Verse—“Lord Weary’s Castle” by Rob- 
ert Lowell. 

Music—Symphony No. 3 by Charles 
Ives. 

The committee deemed no American 
plav of 1946 worthy of a prize. 


Sad 


Hot From the Cooler 


Newsprint still was scarce, but Hearst’s 
Los Angeles Examiner strained a bit and 
found two pages to devote mostly to the 
titillating love notes. The rest of the Los 





Angeles press seethed in anger over the 
beat, not so much at the journalistic cir- 
cus it was making of a murder case, but 


at being lett out of the show, 

The Eaminer beat consisted of th 
noes strapped between the tivo cell in 
the Santa Ana, Cali, jail where George 


(Bud) Collum, 21, and his 18-year-old 
sweetheart, Beulah Louise Overell, are 
awaiting trial on charges of murdering 
the girl’s parents aboard their yacht, then 
sinking the yacht with a time bomb. 
The youthful pair carried on their flam- 
ing correspondence via an accommodat- 
ing jailer. They were blissfully unaware 
that each note was being photographed 
for possible use against them in their 
trial. The plump and stolid Louise ad- 
dressed young Gollum as “Popsie.” He 
replied in kind with “Baby Doll.” They 
talked of their undying love, of marriage, 
escape, and suicide if convicted. The Ex- 
aminer admitted that some of the letters, 
detailing the couple’s love life before ar- 


rest, were too purple for printing. But it 
treated its readers to plenty of gush like 
this: 

Gollum: “I love you. I adore you... 
All the time I want you. . .” “If this 
court order comes through would you 
insist on marrying me? (I have never 
asked you a more important question, 
you know. Except one, and you said ves 
then.)” “If necessary, I'll kidnap and 
carry you off somewhere so that no ove 
will ever be abc to find us and there 
Vl make passionat. and violent love to 
you.” 

Miss Overell: “Dariing, my sweet, won- 
derful Pops, I adore you .. .” “I miss you 
so much .. . I dream of your beautiful 
big chest. Darling Pops, no one will ever 
have as beautiful a chest as you. . .’ 





Associated Press 
Louise and George: Their flaming love notes caused a Los Angeles press storm 


“Einstein was a moron compared to you. 
You're so sensible and omnipresent . . . 


handsome, beautiful, magnificent, gor- 


gedls, 


Explaining toDo The Herald & fi 
pres, ‘The Examiner's evening. se 


went to town on the letters, Los At: 


) ‘ys is 
geles’s other two dailies, the politicalh 
minded Times and Daily News, convinced 
that The Examiner's scoop: was more 
collusion than enterprise, angrily sum- 
moned Attorney General Fred N. Howser 
to their offices. Howser, looking like a 
small boy caught pilfering jam, showed up 
at both papers with this explanation: 

He had spotted the letters and photo- 
graphic copies in an open, unguarded 
safe in the Santa Ana office of Eugene D. 
Williams, the special prosecutor he had 
assigned to the Overell case to preven! 
news leaks. Howser said he gathered up 
the letters, took them to Los Angeles for 
safe keeping, but sent them back to Santa 
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Ana that night after rebuking his aides 
for carelessness. Bluntly, Editors L. D. 
Hotchkiss of The Times and Lee Payne 
of The News accused Howser of lying. 

How did The Examiner get the letters? 
It wasn’t talking and neither was anybody 
else who might know. But newsmen 
noted that Howser had disciplined no 
one for the leak. 


ows 


Stretch in Camden 


The suspended Camden (N. J.) Courier 
and Post and Philadelphia Record have 
been waiting for new operators ever since 
]. David Stern sold them from under strik- 
ing Newspaper Guildsmen to The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin last Jan. 31 (NEwsweEEK, 
Feb. 10). 

Last week, the Camden papers found 
their buyer. He was Harold A. (Hal) 
Stretch, gray-haired, 57-year-old, $50,000- 
a-year advertising manager of Walter An- 
nenberg’s Philadelphia Inquirer. To get 
The Courier and Post for about $3,- 
(00,000, Stretch and his associates as- 
sumed a mortgage of undisclosed size, to 
be amortized at the rate of $500,000 a 
year. 

Immediately after the sale, Stretch 
went into a huddle with former Courier 
and Post executives and announced that 
he would retain Frank H. Ryan as editor, 
open negotiations with the Guild at once, 
rehire as many of the 55] former em- 
ployes, including strikers, as he could, and 
try to get publishing again by May 12. 

The deal provoked talk that Annenberg 
money had gone along with Stretch’s into 
The Courier and Post. But The Bulletin, 
locked in a tussle with The Inquirer for 
the remnants of Stern readership, hardly 
would have let Annenberg steal a march 
into Camden. Stretch said stiffly: “The 
only Annenberg money in the deal is the 
money Mr. Annenberg has been paying 
me in the form of salary since 1938.” 

In Camden, Stretch may find it tough 
trying to recapture Stern circulation, once 
83,000, soaked up by The Bulletin and 
The Inquirer with special South Jersey 
news pages, and -by The Camden Free 
Press, the paper started by Guildsmen 


after Stem quit. The Free Press, which 
cis &ciclaton of 30,000, says itis 


ig ney and intends to ring 
eye the dilly of pring $5 ie 


avay in Wilmington, Del 
But The Courier and Post, often called 


’ 

Stern’s bank, made money even when 
The Record went into the red. Stretch, 
who came to The Inquirer via long ad- 
vertising experience with Hearst and 
Paul Block Associates, lifted the paper's 
linage from 14,000,000 in 1938 to a cur- 
rent 24,000,000. To Camden, he: prom- 
ised the papers “will be run strictly as a 
usiness organization and for profit pur- 
poses only; I have no social or political 
ambitions.” 

Over in Philadelphia, the best bet as 
the new owner of The Record was A. 
Webster Dougherty, Philadelphia finan- 
cier, who never has been in the news- 
paper business. 

















There’s no age limit on fun at Sun Valley! Grownups and young- 
sters, alike, enjoy the many healthful outdoor activities. 


No matter what pleasure-pace you prefer... from outdoor ice skat- 
ing to skeet shooting . . . you'll find your favorite summer pastime 
at this world-famous sports center in Idaho’s Sawtooth Mountains. 


Swimming, golfing, tennis, horseback riding, bowling, dancing and 
restful relaxation comprise but a small part of the fun picture. For 


youngsters under ’teen age, there’s a supervised playground, Yes, 


hee summer fon for everyone at Sun Vale 


tin toa tomake eration forth 194748 winter a, 


For summer and winte reservations communicate with any Union 
Pacific Railroad representative or write or wire— 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’) Mgr. 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
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LIKE A SEASIDE RANCH IN THE MOUNTAINS 
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RECESSION: The Wringer and the Danger 


Last week it looked as if the most 
widely advertised recession in business 
history had begun to live up to the ad- 
vance billing. For months, virtually all 
economists had predicted it, disagreeing 
only on the extent and severity. Since 
last September, that sensitive barometer 
of business trends, the stock market, had 
been sulking in the cellar. 

Most lines of business were still go- 
ing strong. Many heavy industry and 
consumer durable-goods manufacturers 
had business on the books to carry them 
through most of the year. But recession 
was the talk wherever businessmen 
gathered. How fast would it spread? 
How long would it last? How severe 
would it be? 

This much was evident—the economy 
was developing definite soft spots. Among 
the early casualties: 
€ Home building—Stymied by high con- 
struction costs and buyer resistance 
( NEWSWEEK, May 5). 

@ Lumber—Retail dealers in New York 
City were cutting prices 20 to 30 per cent 
to move stocks backed up by the building 
lag. Northwest lumber operators re- 
ported a flood of cancellations. Producers 
had started price cuts and wondered 
where they would stop. 

€ Plumbing | supplies—Connecticut __re- 
ported the building slump had piled up 
excess stocks of brass goods (see page 








82). Other building materials had fewer 
places to go. 

@€ Shoes—Many buyers at last week’s Na- 
tional Shoe Fair in New York looked at 
new lines; few bought. The number of 
pairs sold was running 20 to 25 per cent 
below 1946. 

€ Woolens—Worsteds were holding firm, 
but the demand for soft woolen goods 
had slipped badly. Some mills were clos- 
ing down. 


@ Apparel trades—Hit by poor Easter 
buying, women’s wear business was in a 
definite slump. Rabhor Robes, a lead- 
ing producer of bathrobes, declared a 
profit moratorium. Leo C, Safir, presi- 
dent, offered to sell men’s, women’s, and 
children’s robes at prices which retailers 
considered acceptable to their customers, 
less the retailers’ out-of-pocket and ad- 
vertising costs. The problem: to move a 
$1,000,000 inventory. 


@ Liquor—Dealers were heavily stocked 
with blends. Publicker Industries, Inc., 
reported beverage deliveries only 50 per 
cent of a year ago. Leading distillers were 
cutting production. 


@ Radios—Heavy stocks of table models 
had the industry restless pricewise. On 
May 8, the Admiral Corp. of Chicago an- 
nounced a new line, including console 
models, which it claimed ranged 20 to 25 
per cent below current price levels. Ad- 


miral said it was gambling on a decline 
in the cost of component parts. 


@ Housewares—Buyers for retail stores 
atténding last week’s National House- 
wares Show in Philadelphia wanted to 
purchase well-known brands only. In- 
terest centered in appliances, kitchen- 
ware, cutlery, and steel cabinets. Other 
lines went begging. 

These were the weak spots—few in 
number, but showing a tendency to mul- 
tiply. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the 
street, heavy industry and makers of con- 
sumer durable goods were maintaining 
their booming pace with little prospect 
of an immediate letdown. The steel in- 
dustry was operating at 96.4 per cent of 
capacity, its seventeenth consecutive 
week above the 90 per cent level. Cars 
and trucks rolled off assembly lines at a 
rate equivalent to more than 5,000,000 
cars a year. The Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. announced that in the first four 
months of the year it had made and sold 
more household appliances’ than in any 
similar period on record. 

The Big If: Industry counted its first- 
quarter profits nostalgically. It seemed 
almost like 1929 again. In truth, it was 
1929 times two. Early reports indicated 
the corporate profits in the first three 
months of 1947 had run at roughly 
double the 1929 rate. If that rate con- 
tinued for a full year, corporate profits 
would total something more than $15,- 
000,000,000. It was a big if. 

Profits reports for the second quarter 
seemed likely to shrink. A 15-cent hourly 
wage boost, following the pattern of 
steel, was spreading through basic indus- 
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City shoppers are getting choosy, but the prosperous farmer is still buying 














Uncommon Men- 
With a Common Denominator! 


A group of Prudential’s World 
War Il veterans — officers of 
the company’s Gibraltar Post. 
From these young men will 
come the leaders of tomorrow. 


Waerner their war 
memories go back to the 
Argonne or Okinawa—to 
Belleau Woods or Omaha 
Beach—the 3,800,000 








FRANKLIN D’OLIER, Chairman 
of the Board and former Presi- 
dent of The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America. First 
National Commander of the 
American Legion — 1919. Trus- 
tee, Princeton University. Lt. 
Col., U.S. Army, organized sal- 
vage service of A.E.F. Awarded 
Distinguished Service Medal 
(U.S.) and rank of Commander 
in French Legion of Honor. 








members of the Ameri- 

can Legion are bound together by shared ideals 
...and by the same background of service to 
their country. 

They are not just “run of the mill” citizens 
...they represent the best that two generations 
of American manhood have to offer. .. the leaders 
of today and tomorrow. 

Their official publication is The American 
Legion Magazine. Of its 3,800,000 readers, the 
800,000 men of 1917-18 are solid and respected 
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and successful members of the community. They 
have the incomes to buy your cars, your fine 
clothes and all the other luxuries of life. 

BUT there are 3,000,000 young Legionnaires 
who need a lot more things FAST — clothing, 
sports equipment, drugs and toiletries, bever- 
ages, automobiles and insurance. And no matter 
which way you figure it, one thing is certain: 
this World-War-I-and-II combination makes one 
of the most profitable markets in the world! 


3,000,000 


CIRCULATION 
---ALL MEN 


Cie 





LEADS AMONG THE LEADERS OF TODAY...AND TOMORROW 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nora solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these shares. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


1,000,000 Shares 


(of which 700,000 are publicly offered) 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
Preferred Stock —$3.50 Series 


(Without Par Value) 





Price $102 a Share 


and accrued dividends 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these shares tn compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
KUHN, LOES & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Dated May 1, 1947. 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 
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THE 
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St. Paul 
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tries. But prospects of new price increases 
sufficient to absorb this added wage bur- 
den appeared very doubtful. 


The Big Squeeze: On the heels of 
the wage increase, a severe econom, 
drive was sweeping throughout industry. 
Costs had to be cut somewhere. The 
maintenance manager of a large plant 
denied a request for $25 worth of oil for 
squeaking hinges. “Let them squeak for a 
vear,” he said, “until we can work out 
from under this pay increase.” Depart- 
ments were being scrutinized to deter- 
mine their essentiality. Heads would roll, 
it was predicted, as inefficient and un- 
necessary personnel were weeded out. 

Typical of the wage-price squeeze was 
the United States Steel Corp. It reported 
first-quarter earnings of $39,234,511, its 
largest profit for that period since 1929. 
The increase in wages alone, Chairman 
Irving S. Olds estimated, would cost the 
company $75,000,000 a year. Additional 
costs would also come from price in- 
creases in materials and supplies as the 
wage rise spread to other industries. 
Westinghouse, with first-quarter profits 
of $11,060,195, faced an increase of 
$23,400,000 in its annual wage, accord- 
ing to union estimates. 

Despite rising costs in industry, con- 
sumers were in no mood for further price 
increases, The public was still buving. 
Department-store sales in the four weeks 
ended April 26 were 4 per cent greater 
than last year in dollar volume. But ex- 
cept for the farmer, who was still on a 
spending spree (farm cash income was 
running 25 per cent above last year’s rec- 
ord level), store customers were becom- 
ing distinctly choosy. Quality and price 
were being more carefully weighed than 
at any time since before the war. 


Significance-——~— 


The current transition from a_ period 
when merchandise is scarce to a period 
of plenty is following the typically vio- 
lent pattern. Goods hard to get one day 
are a drug on the market the next. At the 
first sign of price weakness, business firms 
stop buying, standing aside to see how 
far prices will fall. New orders dry up. 
Cancellations pour in. Business starts re- 
ducing its inventories. Mill schedules are 
cut and employes are laid off until prices 
stabilize and buying resumes. 

This is the wringer which stands wait- 
ing for most American industries when 
production catches up with demand. 
Some industries are now going through it. 
Others, like major appliances and autos. 
aren't expected to feel the pressure ot 
excess production until late fall or next 
year. Too many industries going throug): 
the wringer at the same time could cause 
a tangle which would drag the economy 
down into a serious depression. 

A big worry to businessmen is the 
government's psychological warfare on 
prices. The Administration feels that 
pressure is essential to get business to 
act. Businessmen say that deflation is 
coming fast enough; to hurry it may be 
dangerous. With wholesale prices already 
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REFRIGERATOR COURTESY OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORP 
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Right in Radios! Right in Refrigerators / 


» day a, Development of polystyrene is one of Dow’s greatest plastics achievements. 

t the Production cupacity of Styron has expanded 10 times over pre-war capacity. 
firms 
how 

v up. 

ts re- 

5 are refrigerators—are using Styron (Dow Polystyrene) to better today’s 

yrices fine products. Established leaders are making. these products more 

attractive with Styron’s colorful beauty; more serviceable with 

wait- a ae ae Styron’s lasting durability; more salable with Styron’s adaptability to 

when BY CHICAGO MOLDED new design ideas. See the picture? Perhaps you also see what this can 

nand. ee ee mean to products of your own. Styron’s surprisingly low cost 

gh it. combines product improvements with important economies. If 

a that’s a combination you can use, just call the nearest Dow office. 
re 0 
next 

‘ough - : SOth Anniversary 1SG7 1947 
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“| | PReFeR PLASTICS in so mary things!" 


ss to 


Engineering assistance is a regular service of Dow and skilled molders. 


Now see what Stvron is doing: Foremost manufacturers—from radios to 


2 “Oh, yes, I'm plastics-minded!” says Miss Gloria Carlson, bride-to-be, of Detroit, Mich. 
On Is “I love all that gleaming white Styron in the Kelvinator—so clean, so sanitary! And the 
AV be Styron cabinet on the Zenith ‘Holiday’ radio is really stunning. Gorgeous color—lovely 
ready smooth feel! I'm always looking for new things in plastics!” 


‘ICS DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ~ Pelaatien i 
w York e Boston e Philadelphia ¢ Washington e Cleveland e Detroit ¢ Chicago ; 
St. Louis e Houston e San Francisco e Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 


aimited, Toronto, Ontario 
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1000 new hopper cars on Chesapeake and Ohio to have Timken bearings! 


The Next Great Step in 


Railroading is under way! 


HE Chesapeake and Ohio is ushering 


in the next great step in railroading by 
equipping 1000 new 70-ton hopper cars 
with Timken tapered roller bearings in place 
of the friction-type bearings commonly used 
up to now. 


As the first railroad to adopt “Roller 


Freight” on a large scale, the © & O will 
enjoy many advantages : 


Roller Freight” starts with one-eighth 


the power needed to start a friction freight 
train. Speeds can be increased because 


Timken bearings lift all speed restrictions 
due to bearings “Hot boxes” are eliminated. 
There’s no need for the winter cuts in freight 
tonnage necessary with friction bearings. 

The Timken Company has pioneered in 
the adaptation of roller bearings to all types 
of locomotives and railroad rolling stock, 
just as it has led in developing the use of 
roller bearings throughout industry. 

Timken bearings are first choice for the 
tough jobs because their tapered construc- 
tion takes any combination of radial and 
thrust loads. 


For the best in bearings, look for the 


trademark “Timken”. The Timken Roller 





Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Taperec 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 





“PEAKE” AND HIS MATE, “CHESSIE”, famed feline 
symbols of the C & O, can purr with pride 
over the Timken name on the journal boxes of 
these new coal cars. The C&O is the world’s 
largest originating carrier of bituminous coal, 
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COPR 1947 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
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NOT JUST A BALL C) NOT JUST A ROLLER C— THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL 0 AND THRUST -@)~— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION -b 
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Back in Business: Japan’s converted war plants now make 
consumer goods. Here workers put the finishing touches on 














27,000 alarm clocks built, like most of the items produced, 
for export since the Japanese can't afford to buy them. 








beginning to climb down from. their 
perch, business spokesmen last week were 
asking the President to quit shaking the 
tree. “We won't have a serious depres- 
sion,” they said, “unless we talk our- 
selves into it.” 


AIR: Pan Am’s Offer 


Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Amer- 


ican Airways, last week offered to dis- 
solve his $100,000,000 airline, the world’s 
biggest. 

Appearing before a House committee, 
Trippe vigorously endorsed a bill to. re- 
vive the “community company” which 
Trippe failed to put over in 1945. The 
bill would merge all American lines now 
competing for overseas traffic into one 
company in which domestic airlines, rail- 
roads, and steamship companies would 
own 55 per cent of the stock, and the 
other 45 per cent would be used to 
acquire the assets of the existing Ameri- 
can-operated overseas lines. Trippe’s 
main argument: If competition continued 
among American carriers, they could not 
possibly keep up with the nationalized 
airlines of Britain and other foreign rivals. 

Pan Am’s rivals looked Trippe’s gift 
horse severely in the mouth. Pan Am, 
they pointed out, would dominate the 
new company. Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Garrison Norton estimated 
Pan Am stockholders would get 45 per 
cent of the new company’s stock. And 
to run so vast an airline, where else 
could the country turn but to Trippe, the 
only man who had ever run anything ap- 
proaching that size? 

Trippe had more support than in 1945, 
When seventeen other airlines banded 
together to defeat him. On the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 





mittee, it was believed that he had 
eleven members for him against sixteen 
opposed. But the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee—composed of the Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, War, Navy, Commerce, 
the chairman of the CAB, and the second 
assistant Postmaster General—also is 
strongly opposed, as is the State Depart- 
ment. Seemingly certain of defeat, Pan Am 
still could hope that the losing fight would 
give it an added wedge for its campaign 
to win transcontinental domestic routes. 
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AUTOS: Kaiser Catches Up 


The Waldorf-Astoria in New York, or- 
dinarily the purliew of mink coats and top- 
pers, had taken on something of the 
atmosphere of a Georgia fish fry. In five 
days, 156,000 people crowded through to 
see the hand-built models of the world’s 
most talked-about automobiles. And in 
one hour the public oversubscribed 
1,800,000 shares at $20.25 each in a 
company which had hope as its largest 
asset. The magic lay in the name of 
Henry Kaiser. But that was a year ago 
(NEwsweEEK, Feb. 4, 1946). 

Last week, Kaiser broke the hard news 
to the faithful who had seen their stock 
ebb as low as $5.50 on the Curb Ex- 
change: the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. lost 
$19,284,680 in 1946. On Dec. 31, it had 
only $7,226,096 in cash left to operate. 

That was hardly enough to keep the 
huge Willow Run plant going until the 
long-awaited day when production would 
reach sufficient volume to show black 
ink. Heroic measures were called for. 
Pledging their personal fortunes, Kaiser 
and Joe Frazer got A. P. Giannini’s Bank 
of America to add $12,000,000 to the 
$3,000,000 it had already loaned Graham- 
Paige. (Kaiser-Frazer acquired that loan 





when it absorbed that company’s auto 
business in February.) 

However, Henry Kaiser’s black news 
last week coincided with the brightest 
sun yet to shine on Willow Run: Since 
the latter part of April, the company had 
been exceeding the break-even point of 
400 cars daily. Production had slowly 
risen from seven cars in June, 409 in 
August, to 4,089 in November. In April, 
it hit 7,846, against January’s peak of 
7,141. Last week production reached a 
monthly rate of better than 9,000. 

This meant that Kaiser-Frazer at last 
was making profits. It also meant that it 
had passed Cadillac, De Soto, Lincoln, 
and Packard in production and was press- _ 
ing close to Chrysler, Mercury, Hudson, 
Nash, and Studebaker. 

Kaiser had proved that he could make 
cars. The big question now was could he 
sell them. He claims to have buyers for 
every car he can produce, even though 
the premium prices he was forced to pay 
for scarce materials drove his car prices 
up into the big Buick and small Cadillac 
range. This was not a price to attract the 
mass market to which his magic name 
appealed. The margin between backlog 
orders and deliveries was narrowing: 
Some dealers already could promise de- 
livery within two days to two weeks 
of ordering. 


Penny Ante 


During the first world war, people be- 
gan looking at all the dimes they got, 
hunting for any with the mint marks “F” 
or “R.” They could find plenty with “O” 
(for the New Orleans mint) and with 
“D” (for Denver), but the others re- 
mained elusive. Why did they look? Be- 
cause it was rumored that Henry Ford 
would give away a car for four dimes 
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In the interview which Stalin gave 
to Harold E. Stassen, the text of which 
was released by the former Minnesota 
governor on May 3, the Soviet dictator 
described himself as “not a_ propa- 
gandist but a businesslike man.” After 
saying that he believed American cap- 
italism and Soviet Marxism could co- 
operate if they wanted to, and that he 
believed some control for atomic 
power would be agreed upon, Stalin 
then went on to the subject of Ameri- 
can business and trade conditions. 

Following is the text of this part of 
the interview: 


Stalin—There is one favorable con- 
dition for the United States in that 
two competitors in the world market 
-Japan and Germany—have — been 
, eliminated. So the demand for Ameri- 
can goods will grow and create favor- 
able conditions for American develop- 

ment. Such markets as Europe, China, 
Japan are open to the United States of 
America and will be helpful to it. No 
such conditions have existed before. 

Stassen—On the other hand, those 
areas have no means of payment, and 
thus are actually a drain on us. But 
the removal of two imperial militar- 
istic threats is a boon to us and to the 
other countries of the world from a 
standpoint of peace. And, of course, 
world trade has not in the past been 
a large factor in the United States. 
Our principal markets have been at 
home or in our own hemisphere. 

Stalin—About 10 per cent of Ameri- 
can production was exported before 
the war and now South America is 
also a market. As to the capacity to 
purchase goods, I think there are 
merchants who will find the capacity 
to pay for them and they will resell to 
peasants. | think the merchants of 
these countries have accumulated 
cash to pay with. So, U.S. exports 
will increase to 20 per cent, is that 
} not correct? 
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Stalin on Trade: Sell It to the Peasants 


Stassen—No. 

Stalin—Do you mean that? 

Stassen—Yes. I think 15 per cent. 
Most merchants have accumulated 
only local money, which in most in- 
stances is blocked and not good for 
movement from one country to an- 
other. So I think our real trade will 
not be over 15 per cent. 

Stalin—Do American industries have 
a lot of orders? Is that true? And that 
American factories can’t keep pace 
with them and that all factories are 
running at 100 per cent. Is that true? 

Stassen—Yes, substantially, but they 
are largely domestic orders. 

Stalin—But that is the most im- 
portant. 

Stassen—Food, women’s clothing, 
and shoes, for example, are catching 
up, but in such industries as automo- 
biles, machine tools, locomotives, they 
are way behind their orders. 

Stalin—Magazine analysts and the 
American press carry open reports to 
the effect that an economic crisis will 
break out. 

Stassen—Yes, there have been those 
reports in the papers. Also reports 
that there would be eight million un- 
employed the year after the war. But 
they were wrong. The problem is one 
of leveling off at high production and 
stabilizing without having an_ eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Stalin—But what about business- 
men? Will they be prepared to be 
regulated and restrained? 

Stassen—No. Some will have objec- 
tions. ‘ 

Stalin—Yes, they do. 

Stassen—But they understand the 
1929 depression should not be re- 
peatéd and they understand better 
now the necessary regulations con 
cerning business. It requires a careful 
amount of fair regulation and wise 
decisions and prompt action by the 
government. 
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spelling “F-o-r-p.” Ford wrote many per- 
sonal letters denying the rumor, and 
the Treasury was just as busy explaining 
there never were any “F” or “R” dimes. 

Now, the old Ford rumor has turned 
up with a new twist: a free car in ex- 
change for a 1943 copper penny. The 
catch: in 1943, all pennies were made out 
of zinc-coated steel, to save copper. 

Publication of the fact had no effect 
on the public’s desire to believe. Recent- 
ly The Flint (Mich.) Journal quoted the 
United States Treasury that pennies were 
worth only one cent. Promptly came a let- 
ter from Lapeer, Mich., asking about 
“your advertisement for 1943 pennies.” 
The Treasury, tired of it all, recently 
asked the public to write no more letters 
about Ford cars or 1943 pennies, 


Stalin—That is true. 
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CHAMBER: Setting the Goals 


At the turn of the century, a telegraph 
operator named Earl O. Shreve doubled 
in brass as station agent at Harrisburg, 
a South Dakota whistle stop on the Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. He 
left for a job with an Iowa electrical con- 
tractor and grew so interested in the 
work that he enrolled in electrical engi- 
neering at Iowa State College. 

After he received his B.S. in 1904 
Shreve went to work for the General 
Electric Co., rising through sales jobs to 
head GE’s industrial department at 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1926, and since 
1934 has been vice president in charge 
of sales. Last week, at 65, Earl Shreve 
was elected president of the Chamber 
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of Commerce of the United States. 

The chamber, at its annual meeting in 
Washington, gave its new president a 
big order to fill. Its objectives, as adopted 
in a series of resolutions: 


@ All government activities no longer 
needed should be abolished, Federal em- 
ployes should be drastically reduced in 
number, and expensive new undertakings 
deferred “until taxes and the national 
debt are considerably reduced.” 

@ With few exceptions, government cor- 
porations should be liquidated speedily. 
Their notes or other obligations should 
be sold to private capital. 

( Business organizations should refrain 
from exerting pressure on Congress for 
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Shreve had a big order to fill 


funds to benefit individual states and 
communities, and should influence state 
and local authorities to do likewise. 


@ Congress should set an income-tax ceil- 
ing of 50 per cent, with corresponding 
cuts in surtax schedules; eventually elim- 
inate the capital-gains tax; supplement 
income taxes with excise taxes on widely 
used articles; ameliorate the “destructive 
effects” of heavy estate and gift taxes; 
and reduce corporate tax rates to less 
than 25 per cent. 


The program of aid to Greece and 
Turkey should be approved. 


€ Jurisdictional, sympathy, or contract- 
violating strikes should be prohibited, 
mass picketing outlawed, and labor dis- 
putes settled voluntarily rather than by 
government imposition. 
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TIN: Long View at Longhorn 


Ill and terrible as was the wind that 
blew out of Texas City’s ruins, one good 
escaped general notice: By the grace of 
God and the fact that it lay 3 miles from 
the dock area, Longhorn, the nation’s 
only tin smelter, escaped unscathed. 

Although the United States consumes 
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This new issue of Debentures has been sold through the undersigned, without any public 
offering, to certain institutions purchasing the Debentures for investment. 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$40,000,000 


Remington Rand Inc. 
3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1947 Due April 1, 1967 





Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


Incorporated 


April 29, 1947. 





































WHEARY 

we y } y” 
...and “Little Colonel.” 
Distinctively styled, 
in finest supple 
leathers that mellow 
with use. Among the 
attractive models now 
at Wheary dealers. 


WHEARY, INC., Racine, Wis. 


WHEARY ¢ “THE NAME TO REMEMBER IN LUGGAGE“ 











ASICALLY employees want 
B steady jobs, good wages 
and working conditions, 
recognition of the value of 
their work. 


The employer wants peace- 
ful relations and efficient pro- 
duction so he can operate his 
company successfully. 


There is no conflict between 
these two objectives. Em- 
ployees can get what they 
want only when the company 
is operating successfully. The 
company can operate success- 
fully only when it has the co- 
operation of its employees in 
maintaining peaceful rela- 
tions and efficient production. 


This country can have the 
greatest individual and 
national prosperity ever 
known, but not until employ- 
ers and employees pull to- 
gether as a smooth running 
production team. 


The best interests of both 
are wrapped up in the same 
package. 


Write for a free copy of our pamphlet 20-B 
which discusses the interdependence of 
employer and employee at greater length. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
DeWitt Emery, President 


122 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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almost half the world’s tin supply, it had 
no smelter until Easter Sunday, 1942, 
when Longhom poured its first tin. By 
that time, the Germans already held the 
great smelter in Arnhem, Holland, and 
British smelters lay open to Nazi bomb- 
ing. The lifelines that led from Bolivian 
mines to British processors were under 
attack from Nazi U-boats. 

Longhorn met the challenge. Between 
April 1942 and Dec. 31, 1945, the smelter 
delivered 107,632 long tons of tin. That 
was enough, with the help of stockpiles 
and a one-third cut in civilian consump- 
tion, to satisfy the tin-greedy Allied can- 
nery and arsenal. 

After 1942, with the Japs holding cap- 
tive the 74 per cent pure tin concentrates 
of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, the 
only high-grade ores available in quan- 
tity were produced by the Patifio mines of 
Bolivia. Yet until the summer of 1944, the 
tin cartel of British, Dutch, and Belgian 
producers diverted Patiio’s ores to British 
smelters and left Longhorn with the low- 
grade pickings from the other Bolivian 
mines. 

Today the picture has changed. With 
Far Eastern and European smelters en- 
joying advantages in cheaper labor and 
high-class ores, high-cost smelters like 
Longhorn might soon find themselves 
frozen out. Some experts set the freeze- 
out date—when production would finally 
catch up with demand and prices would 
drop—at 1949. The question then might 
be: could the United States afford to be 
frozen out? 

This week, however, 1949 looked like 
no stop light for Longhorn. The reasons: 
@ The old-time cartel is gone, succeeded 
last month by the Tin Study Group (in- 
cluding the United States), which can 
only recommend not dictate as the old 


cartel did. Right now, Longhorn is get- 
ting Dutch iwasc indies anu Malay ove 
which, mixed with lower-grade Bolivian 
ore, makes a more palatable dish for 
the smelter. 


@ As though to dramatize the cartel’s 
end, head carteleer Simon Patino of 
Bolivia died last month. Patifio’s mines, 
producers of Bolivia’s finest tin, have long 
been interlocked with British smelters and 
it is not yet known whether this cozy 
arrangement will stand. But one thing is 
certain—the old order in tin is changing. 
For the better, from the United States 
standpoint. 


COPPER: Imports Invited 


President Truman last week signed a 
bill lifting for two years the 4-cent-a- 
pound import duty on copper. It had been 
imposed since 1932 when discovery of 
huge deposits in Rhodesia and Canada 
overthrew the United States’ long domi- 
nance of the world market. 

Copper and brass fabricators, unable to 
get adequate supplies from domestic 
mines, had pressed for the suspension of 
the duty so that they could compete on 
equal terms with British buyers, who have 
bid the world price up to 23% cents a 
pound (the United States price is 214 
cents). 

The fabricators’ triumph turned to 
mild embarrassment when the State De- 
velopment Commission of Connecticut, 
where brass fabricating is a major indus- 
try, appealed for lifting of export restric- 
tions on the ground that a surplus of brass 
goods already exists. Their explanation of 
the paradox: bogging down of the build- 
ing industry may have left brass-fixture 
distributors and jobbers temporarily over- 








Associated Press 


Mighty Mite: For austere England, two London garage keepers built this austere 
auto, with a one-piece aluminum body. It has a rear-mounte:! engine of 5 h.p., which 
gives 65 miles to the gallon. Top speed: 70 m.p.h. Mass production cost: $1,000. 
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stocked. Copper, they added, is ‘still ur- 
gently needed in the auto, electrical, and 
communications industries. The 1947 de- 
mand is expected to reach 1,500,000 tons, 
nearly 50 per cent more than the antici- 
pated domestic supply. 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Painters: The Nu-Way Paint & 
Supply Co., Inc., of Canton, Ohio, is 
marketing Dab, an automobile paint that 
is wiped on with an applicator pad and 
is guaranteed for two years against peel- 
ing or fading . . . The Miler Corp. of 
Chicago has introduced a wipe-on paint 
called Sleek for wood or metal surfaces. 

For Bathers: Alfred P. Cate of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., has invented a bathtub with 
a 20-inch-wide, watertight door in the 
side. 

For Flyers: Puget Pacific Planes, Inc., 
of Tacoma, Wash., introduced the 
Wheelair IIIA, a twin-tail, pusher, four- 
place personal plane with a top speed of 
140 miles an hour and a range of 600 
miles. 

For Hunters: Neoprene caps that slip 
over the muzzle of a rifle, shotgun, or 
pistol keep the barrel free of moisture or 
dirt, do no harm if left in place when the 
gun is fired, according to the Woodford 
Manufacturing Co. of Lyndhurst, Ohio. 

For Fishermen: A minnow can live for 
days inside a transparent plastic plug 
called Live-Lure by the Rice Engineer- 
ing Co. of Detroit. 

For Boatmen: At the Second Annual 
Plastics Exposition in Chicago this week 
the General Electric Co. displayed a 9- 
foot, 30-pound plastic dinghy molded in 
one piece for the Beetle Boat Co. of 
New Bedford, Mass. Seats and gunwale 
of a plastic foam give added buoyancy. 


oo 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: The Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages closed at 174.2] on May 5, up 5.36 
for the week. 

Whisky: Scotch whisky exports ‘to the 
United States this year will be 1,040,000 
gallons more than last, bringing the total 
nearly to the prewar level of 4,783,990 
gallons . . . The Commerce Department 
reported that Americans spent a record 
$8,770,000,000 for liquor, wine, and beer 
in 1946. 

Personnel: J. Lester Perry succeeds the 
late William A. Ross as president of the 
Columbia Steel Co. . . . David Van 

e Jr. was elected board chairman 
of the St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. . . . Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, dirigible designer, ar- 
rived from Germany to work for the 
Goodyear Corp. . . . Richard T. Franken- 
steen, former United Auto Workers vice 
President, has become assistant general 
Manager and labor-relations expert for 
Allen Industries, Inc., auto-upholstery 
ol . . . Assistant Attorney General 
ohn F. Sonnett is the new head of the 
ustice Department’s antitrust division. 
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° Rak the better things of 
gh life travel from factory to consumer 
cs 3 ld in Gaylord Boxes. 


Many leading manufacturers of 
foods, drugs, beverages, cosmetics, 
textiles, machined parts and other 
types of products have been quick 
to recognize in Gaylord Balanced 
Design the extra values of greater 
protection for their products and 
added sales appeal through better 


printing and perfect color harmony. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York + Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle + Indianapolis « Houston + Los Angeles »« Oakland + Minneapolis 
Detroit « Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth *« Tampa «+ Cincinnati 
Dallas « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville + Porti:nnd + St. Louis 
San Antonio « Memphis + Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwiuxce « Chatta- 
nooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory +» Greensboro + Sumter 
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WALL STREET 
King-Pin Study 


“Business?” remarks playwright 
Dumas the Younger, “It’s quite simple. 
It’s other people’s money.” Ever aware 
that its business is directly concerned 
with other people’s funds, the invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane gives investors facts 
on which to base investment decisions. 
Example: its king-pin “Security and 
Industry Survey” which analyzes 74 in- 
dustry groups, provides facts on over 
300 individual securities. 
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The picture at a glance 
Added: Something New. M L’s 
Research Department introduces in the 
May issue of the Survey the firm’s 
Stock Price Index Ratios, charts that 
show instantly how farm machinery or 
autos or any other group compares with 
the market as a whole, represented by a 

composite index of 540 stocks. 


SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY 


AN ANALYTICAL GUIDE FOR INVESTORS § Jf 


1S0uUED OeRetEatT 


MAY 1947 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Braker on Se ~ 





70 PINE STRECT NEW YORK s. N.Y 


First Things First. Helpful as are 
the new charts in flashlighting market 
performance. they are most valuable to 
investors only when read against the 
data provided by the S & I Survey. 

The new edition also contains a list 
of Selected Issues for various invest- 
ment objectives, a section on Off Board 
stocks,andcomment on the bond market. 

As always, the Security and Indus- 
try Survey* is available for the ask- 
ing. As always, too, investors will find 
it a valuable reference work for months. 


*Address request for your copy of the Annual Security 
and Industry Survey to: Department S-7, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. ¥ 
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Belgium: Experiment in Freedom 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


Baussers—It is only an hour's 
airplane trip from Paris to Brussels, 
but in that hour one passes from short- 
age to comparative plenty. The most 
dramatic evidence comes at night, 
when the streets are ablaze with elec- 
tric signs, contrasting with the black- 
ness of Paris or London. Belgium’s 
output of electric power in 


that since the end of 1945 they have 
been able to prevent the total supply 
of money from increasing. There is 
still a heavy budgetary deficit, how- 
ever, and this problem is far from 
solved. Yet the country has been re- 
markably successful in holding up the 
value of its currency, which has ac- 
tually gone to a premium 





March was 30 per cent 
higher than the rate in 
1926-38. This in turn was 
made possible by a coal out- 
put ranging from 85 to 90 
per cent of prewar levels. 

In Belgium, as in France, 
the complaint is that coal is 
the great limiting factor on 
production. Yet an index 
just prepared by the news- 
paper Agence Economique 
et Financicre gives Belgium’s over-all 
industrial production as 108 per cent 
of the prewar level in March, with an 
estimate of 112 for April. This com- 
pares with an index for France of 
about 88 per cent of the prewar level 
and for Holland of about 80. 

Comparative plenty is also found 
in the stores. There is a wide variety 
of imported clothing. Nylon stockings 
have actually become a glut on the 
market. Cigarettes seem plentiful. In 
restaurants one has little troubie get- 
ting coffee, tea, sugar, butter, Cali- 
fornia oranges, and other fresh fruits. 
For Belgium has deliberately followed 
a different policy from that of its 
French and British neighbors. It has 
not discouraged or prevented imports. 

The Belgian authorities figured 
correctly it was worth risking a short- 
age of foreign exchange in order to 
stock up adequately with materials 
for industry, to “fill the workman’s 
belly,” and to give production incen- 
tives to their people. The policy has 
paid handsome dividends. Belgium 
has not lost exchange, though the 
statement of the National Bank of 
Belgium for April 17 shows a decline 
of 5,716,000,000 franes in gold com- 
pared with the corresponding date a 
year ago. It shows a compensating in- 
crease of 5,135,000,000 francs in 
foreign exchange holdings. 


Belgium has sought to deal with 
inflation through its causes rather than 
by trying to suppress its symptoms 
and results. Immediately after the 
German occupation, the government 
mopped up a huge excess of outstand- 
ing currency to prevent any further in- 
flationary effect. The authorities boast 





over the British pound on 
the outside market. This 
spectacle—together with 
governmental pledges 
against nationalization o 
new taxes on capital—has 
increased Belgian confidence 
and led to the voluntary re- 
patriation of Belgian funds 
from abroad. 

The Belgian Government 
has been working hard for 
the reduction of foreign trade barriers. 
It has removed almost all restrictions 
on imports. This policy is no doubt in- 
spired by self-interest. Belgium is a 
“transformation” country heavily de- 
pendent on foreign trade. But the pol- 
icy is also farsighted. Just as foreign 
exchange controls force domestic con- 
trols and vice versa, so external and in- 
ternal free trade go together. Since 
early 1945 Belgium has been steadily 
relaxing price controls and rationing 
In any case, it seems unable to enforce 
controls. It is estimated that about 30 
per cent of all Belgian agricultural 
products go through the black market. 


The desire of Belgians for free- 
dom of trade has led to perhaps the 
most heartening single development 
in the whole of Europe. This is the 
pending customs union between Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. The agreements, already signed 
by representatives of the three gov- 
ernments, now await ratification by 
their legislatures. They contemplate 
adoption by Belgium and Holland ot 
identical tariff schedules, designed 
more for revenue than for protection. 
and the gradual elimination of trade 
barriers between the two countries. 
When this union has been completed, 
“Benelux” will be the greatest foreign 
trading market in the world next to 
Britain and the United States. 

But the real importance of the union 
is symbolic. When other countries are 
rushing toward more economic na- 
tionalism, tighter trade controls, and 
dreams of autarchy, when they pay 
freedom of trade chiefly lip service, 
Belgium and Holland are geiting a 
model for action. 
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How to win the NEW West 


STEP NO. 1—Write for this newest factbook 
about the amazing NEW West, its five big, fast- 
growing high-income markets, and why Metro- 
politan Oakland Area is the best location from 
which to serve them, 





& STEP NO. 2—Study the facts, figures and 
photographs that present clearly, and with- 
out high-pressure selling, the advantages 
and opportunities this Area offers a western 
plant. 





STEP NO. 3—Then write us the 
requirements of your proposed west- 
ern gpa so that we can compile 


specific information applied directly @ 


to your needs. 







Nd 


executives study 
we send you, 
the next step... 


STEP NO. 4— 
Next have your top 
the Special me 
in preparation for 


NO. 5 — Consult, in 
your office or ours, upon all 
points that can be determined 
in advance of ... 


STEP NO. 6—Thorough on-the- 

a ground survey of all factors involved 
as related to manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, selling, living and working con- 
ditions and so on. 


STEP NO. 7—Appraise the merits 
of various sites—as indicated 
by our down-to-date Industrial 
® Survey, and by inspection of 

the sites themselves—and se- 
lect the site that fully satisfies 
your needs. 







WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 


M FTROPOLITAN TAKE THE FIRST STEP NOW! Write for your copy of 


FA our 52-page book “How to win the markets of the NEW 
WAGED D AR West.” Its latest data, photos and never-before-published 
A 
p RN 


relief maps, in color, will give you a clear picture of the 


F 
CAL! NEW West, and particularly Metropolitan Oakland Area. 





The NATURAL Write today! 
Industrial Center METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
of the NEW West 388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 


6707 
MLAMEDA.- ALBANY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 













FOR THOSE WHO 
APPRECIATE THE 


®@ Functional, streamlined 
design featuring inbuilt 
reel, thumb button control 
and interchangeable rods 
of varying lengths and . 
flexibility, makes the Hurd 
Super-Caster the most 
modern and desirable ofall 
fresh water fishing equip- 
ment. Designed and built 


for fishermen who want only the finest. 
Obtainable only at your local sporting 
goods, hardware or department store. 


g INCLUDING FEDERAL TAX 
Optional rods of varying 

lengths and flexibility 

are available at extra cost. 


Pat. D145625. Other Pats. Pending. Right to make 
specification changes is reserved without obligation, 


HURD 








SUPER-CASTER © BUILT-IN REEL 


HURD LOCK & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW CENTER BLDG. DETROIT 2, MICH. 





so... combine 
HAPPY LIVING AND 
>~2. PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


ie Now! 


You'll find ideal living and real indus- 
trial and investment opportunities in Ocala 
and Marion County, Florida . . . especially 
tor woodworking. leather. peanut process- 


ing and other food industries. Ample, co- 
operative labor. Healthful climate. Ex- 





pti g and hunting. 
Taxes. plant construction and 
maintenance costs low. Write 
for details. 


MARION COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
N. W. BIRD. Secretary OCALA, FLORIDA 
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...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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The Open Hand 


During its first year of operation end- 
ing May 7, Church World Service, com 
bined relief organization of more than 20 
American Protestant denominations, sent 
$15,000,000 in funds and goods to 29 
countries in Furope and Asia. This is the 
largest Protestant relief effort in history, 
CWS said. 


~~ 


Sunday’s Child 


Protestantism is an adult religion . . . Both 
Cathclicism and Judaism have a_ stronger 
natural appeal to children than does Protest- 
antism Yet we Protestants also have 
something to offer our children—something 
that has appeal for them as children, not 
only as adults-to-be. 


How this Christian heritage can be 
made vital to the approximately 16,000,- 
000 children now in Protestant church 
schools has long been a concern of Mil- 
dred Moody Eakin, a Methodist, and her 
husband, Frank Eakin, a Presbyterian 
minister, teacher, and writer. Mrs. Exkin, 
director of all Methodist Episcopal ele- 
mentary education in this country from 
1921 to 1932, is particularly concerned 
with what she calls the “deadly monot- 
ony” of Protestant Sunday schools, where 
teachers “do the same old thing in the 
same old way.” She and her husband offer 
their own admirable remedies in a new 
book of practical hints and case histories, 
called “The Pastor and the Children.”* 

The Eakins believe that pastors them- 
selves should assume full responsibility 
for church schools—whether they are 
held on Sunday or on weekday time re- 
leased by secular schools. The lay teach- 
ers, often exhausted after the week’s 
business, cannot cope with the challenge 
of the Sunday school unless they receive 
guidance from the minister. 

Children in church schools should 
learn not only about the Bible and God. 
Plays, poems, and services centering in 
church and home should help them to 
understand what they read. In addition, 
say the Eakins, trips to churches of other 
faiths and to homes of migrant workers 
and Negroes will teach tolerance in a 
way the child can grasp. He will under- 
stand that “the way I act” is part of 
“what I believe.” 


Peace and Puppets 


Never in all his 30-odd years had the 
Rev. H. K. Rasbach been in such emotion- 
al turmoil. After the atom bombing at 
Hiroshima, the Fullerton, Calif., minister 
felt he had to warn his Lutheran brethren 
of the dangers of the atomic age. He 
chose an ingenious method—a religious 
film played by miniature puppets. When 





*Tue Pastor AND THE CHILDREN. By Mildred 
Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. 182 pages. Mac- 
millan, $2. 











Glen Chang Photos 


Hand-shifted puppets act world history 


the movie actor Lew Ayres heard of the 
idea, he offered to be commentator, gratis. 

The picture is called “The Wav ot 
Peace,” a twenty-minute short in color. 
It covers a wide field—the creation of the 
world, the life of Christ, several wats, 
and finally an imaginary global holocaust 
touched off by an enormous atom bomb. 
This world’s end is much the eeriest and 
most effective part of the film. Since the 
puppets were used without strings, the 
tiny figures had to be hand-shifted for 
each of the movie's 36,000 individual 
frames. Sponsored by the American Luth- 
eran Church, Mr. Rasbach worked with 
technicians for twenty months at a cos 
of $60,000 to get the effects he want 

Last week, the Religious Film Ass - 
ciation in New York began releasing “Th> 
Way of Peace” to Protestant churches +! 
a rental of $8 a day. Mr. Rasbach and his 
sponsor hope to spread the message across 
the nation: that international good will 
and understanding must make a lasting 
peace “before itis too late.” 
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@ ISN’T IT A FACT—every time he asks 
for an expenditure, it’s to increase both 
the efficiency and flexibility of your plant’s 
electrical distribution and moior control 
system? And whenever he does that, he’s 
reducing your production costs. Thai is 
especially true right now. 

You see, during recent years, there has 
been a sharp increase in the power re- 
quired for automatic machinery. Most 
electrical systems have .been operating 
under abnormal stress. They are over- 








has your head electrical 
man ever suggested an 


expenditure which didn’t 


save time or money? 


loaded, unreliable, poorly located or in- 
flexible with respect to present machine 
locations. Excessive ‘“‘down time” and 
higher production costs are certainties. 

Check with your head electrical man. 
If he has a problem, a Square D Field 
Engineer will be glad to work with him in 
solving it. The counsel of experienced 
Square D Field Engineers is available, 
without obligation, through Square D 
offices located in 50 principal U. S. and 
Canadian cities. 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE 7) COMPANY 


DETROIT 


MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 
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For an interesting story on the 
history of the calculating ma- 
Oakland 8, California 


chine art, ask for booklet 247 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO, 
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The Marchant Man in your phone book 
will be glad to prove this statement. 
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Sam and a Sound Economy 
by JOHN LARDNER 


Up till this year, the man in 
baseball whom Happy Chandler pun- 
ished most horribly was Sam’. Brea- 
don, owner of the St. Louis Cardinals. 
Happy fined Sam’l. $5,000. That is, 
he notified Sam he was fining him 
$5,000. Mr. Breadon made no reply, 
being a careless man with his corre- 
spondence, and the next 
thing anybody knew, the 
High Commissioner  can- 
celed the fine, on the 
ground that the sinful in- 
dustrialist was sufficiently 
punished just by the notifi- 
cation. This showed an in- 
sight into a spiritual side of 
Sam which the man had 
hidden so well, from his 
closest friends, that they 
didn’t even know it existed. 

No money changed hands. No 
money ever does change hands in 
deals in which Mr. Breadon is expect- 
ed to supply the stuff. Commercial 
traffic, with Samuel, is always in the 
opposite direction. If you want to give 
him $185,000 for a pitcher whose arm 
has just come off at the shoulder, Sam 
will accept. If you want to fine him, 
he is out to lunch. 


Mr. Chandler, the most intelli- 
gent baseball commissioner — since 
Judge Landis, was as wise as a sure- 
enough owl when he decided to act as 
Sam’s conscience instead of trying to 
collect fines from him. Operating in 
Cincinnati, he is exactly far enough 
away from Mr. Breadon in St. Louis to 
be the kind of conscience that Sam 
wants. 

I thought of Sam’l. the other day, 
while L. S. MacPhail was flying to 
Cincinnati to get a fresh sample of the 
commissioner's Stern Discipline (Mac- 
Phail and the commissioner talked for 
seven hours and announced nothing). 
Sam, at that time, was headed east- 
ward to the scene of a problem which 
affects him much more deeply than 
dunning letters from Mr. Chandler. 
The commissioner could not get 
$5,000 out of Samuel at the point of a 
gun. But the Cardinals, by losing ball 
games, can pry their owner loose from 
the World Series and a profit-showing 
season. That’s serious. 

As we went to press, the Cards, ad- 
vertised in advance as the surest win- 
ner since Warren Gamaliel Harding, 
were giving away ball games as 
though they were passes to Grant’s 
Tomb. I watched the champions last 


_ week against the N. Y. Giants. The 





Giants, said to be awaiting Federal in- 
dictment for impersonating a baseball 
team, were startled to find that when 
they pushed a feeble jab at the Cardi- 
nals, the Card nals fell. So the Giants 
pushed them into the cellar. 

“Breadon is on his way,” was the 
word that flashed through the St. 
Louis roster following this 
holocaust. 

Writers are not given ac- 
cess to the private counsels 
of ball clubs, but I suspect 
that in the next few days 
Sam was eloquent indeed, 
as he played upon the heart- 
strings of his wayward ath- 
letes with a balance sheet. 
He is a troubadour with his 
balance sheet; I mean the 
one he uses on his players. 
I can hear this minstrel of moderation 
haranguing his boys in the throes of 
their cellar psychosis. 

“Boys,” Sam would say, “if you 


blow the World Series, you blow any-' 


where from $3,000 to $6,000 apiece. 
You make drudges of your wives and 
paupers of your children. As for me— 
well, that’s not worth thinking about. 
I can eat poorhouse cooking as well as 
the next man. Who cares, in my de- 
clining years, if the city stakes out a 
piece of ground in potters’ field for old 
Sam Breadon? For your own sakes I 
ask you not to contemplate the picture 
of my destitution, for it would make 
your blood run cold—if, on second 
thought, you have any blood. Get 
mad, men. Go in there and win for St. 
Louis and a sound economy.” 


There is a certain merit, at that, 
in Mr. Breadon’s viewpoint. The peo- 
ple of St. Louis have for years shown 
a remarkable power to abstain from 
visiting Sportsman’s Park, a_ place 
indistinguishable from a cowbarn until 
Mr. Richard Muckerman, Sam’s fellow 
tenant, slapped a coat of paint on it 
recently. One day last week the audi- 
ence watching the Yankees and the 
Browns was composed entirely of the 
relatives of two Yankees, Yogi Berra 
and Allie Reynolds, and a traveling 
salesman named Fortescue, who has 
since moved on to Duluth. 

The Cardinals of 1947 are basically 
strong. They should win. There is one 
argument which might inspire them. 
I don’t know if Sam mentioned it or 
not, but if they thought salary dis- 
cussions with Mr. Breadon were tough 
this year, let them lose the pennant 
and see what happens in 1948. 
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SPORTS 
RACING: Clem’s Derby 
The night before, Clem McCarthy hid 


out; he knew too many men who always 
want to have him around to meet and 
talk to people. There isn’t anything he 
likes better, provided it isn’t a banquet, 
convention, or some similar gathering. 
But the- night before a big race he has 
to miser his energy, at his age. 

Nobody knows the real age of the 
man who saw his first Kentucky Derby 
in 1896. Millions instantly knew his 
taut and harsh voice, however, when he 
went on the air from Churchill Downs to 
describe the 73rd Derby last Saturday 
afternoon. Familiarly, as the horses jit- 
tered into their slots in the starting gate, 
McCarthy helned them along: “Steady, 
steady, Jet Pilot, steady. get your ,legs 
straight.” While the race was on, his 
croaky staccato checked off the thirteen 
horses’ positions and even found time to 
report how the important ones were look- 
ing, even though the whole show con- 
sumed only 2 minutes 6.8 seconds. 

By the time the _ three-vear-olds 
streamed into the home stretch. Mc- 
Carthy was sure of one thing: “It’s 
going to be very close.” A moment Ister, 
he was equally sure of Jet Pilot: “They 
haven't got him—nobody’s going to get 
him!” While a record Derby crowd of 
120,000 awaited the iudges’ photo-finish 
decision, to find out what would jhannen 
to the record $1,253.042 that had been 
bet, McCarthv gave his radio andience 
anicker service: “It’s Jet Pilot bv a head!” 
It was, with the fast-finishing Phalanx 
next and the stubborn Faultless another 
head away. 

Feeling the Horses: Year after vear, 
since 1928, Derby radio listeners have 
wondered how McCarthy does it To 
NeEwsweEEK, he insisted that his seemino- 
lv affectionate fussing over the horses 
at the nost is an important part of the 
trick: “Rieht there vou can begin to get 
the feel cf them—and the start hos de- 
cided manv a finich. T want to see a horse 
looking straight ahead. which means he 
has his mind on his business and won’t 
be caught napping. I want to see his 
lees straight. In the 1936 Derby, Gran- 
ville had one foot stuck out in front of 
of him for fully half a minute. Right out 
of the gate he stumbled, threw Jockey 
Jimmy Stout, and was out of the race.” 

In the swift confusion of the race, 
McCarthy depends on “memorizing their 
racing colors and knowing what the 
horses have in them. If you know the 
horses, you know which ones to look out 
for at each stage of the race—early speed, 
late drive, the one that gets discouraged 
if he’s bumped or sees another horse in 
front of him. 

“Memorizing racing silks is a lot 
tougher than it was when I started an- 
nouncing over track public-address sys- 
tems. Then I knew 100 color combina- 
tions and was well fixed. But many new 
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Old Smuggler Scotch Whisky is composed and 
nurtured with patience and scruple... and is distin- 
guished by great softness and delicacy of flavour. 
Blended and bottled in Dumbarton, Scotland. 


From Scotland for 69 Years 
Blended Scotch Whisky + 86 proof 
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THE ALL-PURPOSE WRITING SET 
BY ESTERBROOK 


Ask your stationer to show you 
the modern Dip-Less* Writ- 
ing Sets. Write with one. Your 
hand will tell you why Dip- 
Less* is the desk set for you. 
Single sets $2.75 up 
Double sets 35.50 up 
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owners have come into the game, and 
now I know over 200 colors intimately.” 

When the horses head for home, there 
is a particularly tense moment: “That’s 
when I decide which horse is going to 
win, so I can work from there. It’s a 
matter of deciding how much the Jeader 
has left in him, and sensing the chances 
of horses that have started to make their 
moves. 

“And even if you know horses, you 
can get fooled in through there if you 
aren't careful. A good one may seem 
hopelessly blocked in’ behind — other 
horses, and you forget about them. But 
then he gets through, and before you 
know it he’s right in your face. Some 
unbelievable things can happen between 
the sixteenth pole and the finish line, 
a distance of only 110 yards. I saw a 
horse reach the pole in eighth place and 
still come on to win.” 

The Preakness Line: After two 
minutes of things like that, the slender 
and wrinkled Irishman is a sight. At the 
end of the Preakness in 1933, the un- 
rufled winning jockey, Charley Kurt- 
singer, took one look at him and grinned: 
“Who. rode this race, Clem—you or me?” 

Nevertheless, McCarthy couldn’t wait 
to get along to Pimlico for this Saturday’s 
running of the Preakness, which he has 
described every year since 1929: “It’s 
another Derby, only with a better line on 
the horses as a result of the Derby itself.” 
He likes the Preakness atmosphere, too, 
and the people he will see again. 

People who can tell him good horse 
stories, or listen to his, are one reason 
why McCarthy likes the 16,000 to 20,- 
000 miles that he travels every year. But 
the horses themselves would be enough: 
“When I’m asked about my all-time fav- 
orites, I say Man O” War, Seabiscuit, and 
Imp-and right after that I could name 
200 others that I deeply liked. I love any 
horse that can run fast, stay far, and beat 
the best—a horse with a heart that makes 

















Associated Press 
+) 
A pre-race horse-laugh from Phalanx... 


you feel he will never lose through his 
own fault.” 

Much as McCarthy loves them, he 
doesn’t bet on them now. Twelve years 
ago he decided that they had got much 
too far ahead of him. 


ror 


BASEBALL: Pirate Gold 


Before the 1947 baseball season 
opened, the Pittsburgh Pirates’ new own- 
ers put $238,000 into player purchases. 
Presidént Frank McKinney knew the 
prices were stiff, but the team had to be 
propped up until an enlarged farm sys- 
tem began to produce. 

Last week, McKinney came high again 
—so high that he refused to describe the 
amount more specifically than “in excess 
of $125,000.” For his money he got five 
players from an overcrowded Brooklyn 
roster: Kirby Higbe, star righthander for 
the Dodgers since 1941; Hank Behrman, 
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... turns to a groan when Jet Pilot, shown here in training, cops Derby honors 
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relief pitcher, and three lesser figures. 

Higbe and Behrman were expected to 
bolster a Pirate department that had wor- 
ried Manager Billy Herman (NEwsweEEK, 
April 14). For $125,000 or more Presi- 
dent Branch Rickey of the Dodgers ap- 
parently wouldn’t worry about how much 
good pitching the 32-year-old Higbe had 
left in him. 


Pitching Feller 


Between pitching in 48 games last sea- 
son and running an exhibition tour right 
after that, Bob Feller of Cleveland had 
people saying he was dangerously over- 
working himself. Last week he seemed to 
be bearing up pretty well. In a 2-0 vic- 
tory, he gave the Boston Red Sox one hit. 
For four 1947 starts, he could show three 
straight shutouts, two one-hit games, a 
three-hitter, and 29 consecutive scoreless 
innings. His scoreless string ended on 
May 4 when he made a relief appearance 


§ and allowed Washington four runs in a 


single inning. 
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FISHING: Frying Pan Guide 


An estimated 25,000,000 anglers, us- 
ing everything from wrapping cord and 
a bent pin to expensive rods and reels 
costing several hundred dollars, annually 
bombard the lakes and streams of Amer- 
ica with natural and artificial lures in 
pursuit of 600-odd species of fish. 

Only a small minority of these millions 
concentrate on game fish—trout, salmon, 
bass, and muskellunge—exclusively. The 
majority fish for food and for the air, sun- 
shine, and relaxation obtainable from 
“wetting a line.” 

Hundreds of books have been pub- 
lished on game fish and fishing. Few have 
been devoted to the other varieties. To 
remedy this situation, Byron W. Dal- 
rymple, who spends nearly all his time 
fishing and writing about it, now offers 
“Panfish-The Art and Enjoyment of 
Light-Tackle Fishing for the Common 
Fishes of the United States.”* 

Trout and bass fishermen will probably 
fume over Dalrymple’s claim that inch 
for inch and ounce for ounce the blue- 
gill “puts up the best battle of any of 
our freshwater fishes!” But he is writing 
on the basis of personal experience and 
cites facts, figures, and witnesses to sup- 
port his case. He also writes authori- 
tatively, entertainingly, and enthusiasti- 
cally on the virtues of such barefoot-boy 
favorites as rock bass, sunfish, crappies 
(known by 57 different names in vari- 
ous parts of the country), bullheads, 
catfish, pike, perch, and even lowly suck- 
ers and carp. 

Dalrymple recommends in words, 
photos, and drawings the ideal tackle, 
bait, and conditions for getting the most 
out of fishing. Both beginners and vet- 
erans should find him helpful. 
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Calling the Caboose 


on a Santa Fe Freight Train 


Radio Telephone Communication helps eliminate delays 
in shipping freight 
















During the war, an ultra-high fre- 
quency 2-way radio system enabled 
a pilot to communicate with his base 
or aircraft carrier. 

This same type radio system is 
being installed on Santa Fe freight 
trains to provide a means of direct 
voice communication between engi- 
neer in cab and conductor in caboose, 
and between yardmaster and switch- 
ing crews. 


Better Service 


It means more expeditious handling 
of trains. Conductors can give “emer- 
gency stop orders” without settin 
of the emergency brakes and the ris 


THE ENGINEER IN HIS CAB has 
a dual check—vocal and visual 
—on his instructions. Radio equip- 
ment includes a telephone hand- 
set, loudspeaker, low-powered 
transmitter, receiver and power 
supply in both cab and caboose. 


of a break-in-two of the train and 
resultant delay. 

For instance, a stop to check a sus- 
pected “hot box” or other defect 
needing attention can be handled in 
three to five minutes instead of twenty 
to thirty minutes. 


Another Reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” 


This is only one of the many im- 
provements Santa Fe is installing to 
expedite yard service and freight 
handling. It’s another reason for 
“Santa Fe—all the way” that is help- 
ing to provide better “on-time” han- 
dling of your freight shipments. 


THE FREIGHT CONDUCTOR IN 
THE CABOOSE calls the engineer 
in the cab. Transmission in all 
weather over desert and moun- 
tains and under bridges and 
power lines is highly satisfactory. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
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Remind Prospects with 
“AUTOPOINT” Imprinted Pencils 


Just try them and see. Give 
*Autopoint” Pencils imprint- 
ed with your firm name or 
slogan. Sales results are al- 
most magic... pay off big for 
the small amount you invest. 
For when you give “Auto- 
point” Pencils you give years 
of trouble-free writing . 
years of appreciative remem- 
brance. The ‘‘Autopoint’’ 
“Grip-Tite’’ tip holds leads 
firmly downto the last eighth- 
inch—they can’t wobble, turn 
or fall out. Wide range of 
models and prices. 


*‘Autopoint” Imprinted 
MEMO CASES 


Come in 2 sizes—filled 
with 200 writing sheets 
4" x 6" or 3" x 5". Molded 
of plastic in black or 
walnut. Your name on 
the front is a constant 
reminder. Send coupon 
for details and prices. 


TRADE mark 
BETTER PENCILS 
Fit any Pocket... Every Pocketbook 
Aatopoiat Company, Dept. N-5, 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, ill. 


* ia a trad k of Autopoint Company 
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Grim Fancy 


We might as well face it—“A Young 
Man’s Fancy” would be a good show to 
play at a summer camp for adolescents. 
This is because it is about a summer camp 
for adolescents. Its humor is designed for 
those who die laughing at such practical 
jokes as collapsing beds, drinking-cup 
booby traps, and painting sleepers’ faces. 
There are also jokes resurrected from 
Galileo’s time, and an embarrassing scene 
or two in which youngsters use medical 
terms beyond their comprehension. For 
the first time in the modern theater—and 
let us hope the last—the word “um- 
bilicus” is used as a gag. 

The inevitable love interest between 
camp counselors fits into this melee like 
a soprano in a sea chanty, and the whole 
thing adds up to a loud and annoying 
evening. (A Younc Man’s Fancy. By 
Harry Thurschweil and Alfred Golden. 
Henry Adrian, producer. Robert E. Perry, 
director. ) 


inal 


Oklahoma, Right-O! 


“Oklahoma!” seceded from the Union 
last week and joined the British Com- 
monwealth when Rodgers’s and Hammer- 
stein’s still current Broadway hit took 
over famous Drury Lane Theater in Lon- 
don. First-nighters, seeing their first all- 
American cast since the war, cheered 
Betty Jane Walsh as Laury, Harold Keel 
as Curley, and the other players through 
fourteen curtain calls before the usual 
finale of “God Save the King.” 

To a man, London’s traditionally re- 
served drama critics were as enthusias- 
tic as the audience. “ ‘Oklahoma!’ is a 
gem, a jewel in Drury Lane’s crown” 
(The Daily Express). “It is a_ terrific 
show” (The Daily Telegraph). Even the 
cautious Times conceded: “Such speed 
and precision are rarely attained on any 
stage.” And a Labor M.P. who, in the 
past, has been highly critical of Ameri- 
ca’s cooperation with Britain’s foreign 
policy, stopped humming “Oh, What a 
Beautiful Morning,” long-enough to tell 
Newsweek: “This is real Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations.” 


os 


‘Tails, You Lose’ 


Your Theatre, Inc., was founded two 
years ago with the unique idea that thea- 
tergoers should be rewarded for investing 
in successful shows long before they ac- 
tually got around to seeing them. Un- 
fortunately, Your Theatre’s first produc- 
tion, “Heads or Tails,” is a dreadful 
bore. The actors shall be nameless and 
the plot unmentioned. This leaves some 
3,000 subscribers sadder and_ possibly 
wiser, but with no problems involving 
the income-tax collector. (HEADS oR 
Tatts. Your Theatre, Inc.—in association 
with the theatergoing public—producers. 
Edward F. Cline, director.) 
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) MUSIC 


Make Mine Vanilla 


According to the headline on an NBC 
press release, one of the numbers which 
Jascha Heifetz played on last week's 


Telephone Hour was the “Tchaikovsky 
Concerto in D Extract.” 


ow 


Critics on Critics 


A picture you need not regard; a book you 
are not obliged to read; but from music in 
this year of our Lord in the United States of 
America there is no refuge. 














With this thought in mind, suggested 
by Prof. Archibald T. Davison of the 
Harvard University Department of Music, 
an extraordinary “Symposium on Music 
Criticism” got under way at Cambridge 
last week. 

Present, through invitation from Har- 
vard’s Music Department, were many of 
the country’s most eminent critics. Among 
them were Virgil Thomson of The New 
York Herald Tribune, Olin Downes of 
The New York Times, and Alfred, Frank- 
enstein of The San Francisco Chronicle. 

There were composers like Roger Ses- 
sions, teachers like Olga Samaroff-Sto- 
kowski, and music historians like Paul H. 
Lang. From England had come E. M. 
Forster, the distinguished novelist and 
essayist. He was bid, he said, because 
Harvard liked what he had written about 
the Beethoven Fifth in his novel, “How- 
ards End,” published in 1910. 

There were speeches, discussions, and 

music in the evening. Students and guests 
relaxed after the sessions with hot tea in 
the Fogg Museum of Art and Memorial 
Hall. Martha Graham and her dancing 
company were on the concluding sched- 
ule Sunday afternoon. But what was of 
most interest was what all concerned had 
to say about their own craft and how 
they approached it: 
@ Forster: “I am not a musician, I am 
not even a critic, and it seemed somewhat 
impertinent to fly the Atlantic to address 
people who are both.” He found the cre- 
ative state and the critical state gulfs 
apart, and said he believed the twain could 
hever meet except on minor grounds. 
While criticism, he said, might teach the 
artist “to avoid defects, it cannot help him 
to substitute merits.” 


| € Samaroff-Stokowski: Once a critic (on 
The New York Evening Post in the ’20s), 
she warned her former colleagues that “it 
is a great mistake to assume that a music 
critic shows courage when he attacks the 
established composer, performer, or musi- 
cal institution.” 


€ Thomson: The scholarly Herald Trib- 
une writer held that every musician— 
whether composer, pedagogue, executant, 
or reviewer—is a music critic. “Nobody 
has to be right,” he said. “It is not the 
yes or no of a judgment that is valuable 
to other people, but rather the methods 

which these have been elaborated, 
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When a‘Dutchman wants prunes, 
he wants em fast 


When our friends the prune people 
wanted a shipment delivered to Holland 
the fastest way, they used International 
Air Express, For everything from air- 
craft engine tools to woolens is flying to 
points everywhere abroad these days. 
Business transactions take days, not 
weeks, and the cost is low. 
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Here at home, business finds new uses 
daily for speedy Air Express. For exam- 
ple, hearing aids get to purchasers days 
ahead of time because the manufacturer 
specifies Air Express shipment of fin 
ished items. 





But those hearing aids would still 
be on the production line if supplies 
and machinery replacement parts 
hadn’t arrived pronto—by Air 
Express. With this super-speedy 
service, even the most distant sup- 
pliers are only hours away from 
your business, Coast-to-coast deliv- 
ery overnight! 


opecity Air Express-its Good Business 


e Low rates. @ Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. 

¢ Direct by air to and from principal U. S, towns and cities. 

e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 

e Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, for 
full information, Ask today for Schedule of Domestic and Inter- 
national Rates. Available also at any Airline office. Air Express 
Division, Railway Express Agency, representing the Airlines of the 
United States. 


GETS THERE FIRST 





Rates are low 


To Air Express medical supplies (12 lbs.) 

or electros (12 lbs.) or day old chicks 

(12 Ibs.) 1449 miles costs only $5.16! 

pan et ting distance—are 
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ly inexpensive. Investigate! 
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Conductor Schwieger’s ambitious production of “Children’s Crusade” did not satisfy him; the single rehearsal (right) was not enough 


defended, and expressed . . . The art of 
formulating musical judgments is chiefly 
the art of describing music. At this exer- 
cise it is desirable to be skillful, and, as 
often as possible, convincing. But it is 
the skill that counts.” 

@ Downes: Close and real liaison be- 
tween critics and musicologists, according 
to The Times critic, is necessary for ac- 
curate, fair appraisal of their work. 


-—- 


Ambition in Fort Wayne 


Hans Schwieger had never heard Ga- 
briel Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade.” But 
he knew the score, and knew therefore 
that the French oratorio would provide 
him and the Fort Wayne, (Ind.) Phil- 
harmonic with a real climax with which 
to cap their 1946-47 season. 

As musical director and conductor of 
an orchestra with a limited budget, 
Schwieger knew he would have plenty 
of problems with a score so complex that 
it is seldom given, even by the major 
symphonies. But last year he and the 
Fort Wayne Philharmonic had scored a 
rousing success with Verdi’s challenging 
“Requiem.” This year’s project could be 
no less enterprising. 

As planned by _ Schwieger, Fort 
Wayne’s production of the “Children’s 
Crusade” would encompass a semipro- 
fessional orchestra of 81, an adult chorus 
ot more than 200, a children’s chorus of 
more than 180, and imported soloists. 
Only one full rehearsal would be pos- 
sible. Schwieger, therefore, marked scores 
as simply as possible and gave them out 
to groups. These he rehearsed for four 
months—one day in a grade school, the 
next in an industrial-plant auditorium, 
and the next in an Amish colony in 
nearby Berne, Ind. Thus, public and 
parochial school children, housewives 
and plant workers, and amateur and pro- 


fessional musicians all had alternate re- 
hearsals. 

Last week, on April 28, Schwieger had 
his only chance to fit his jigsaw puzzle 
together in a four-hour full rehearsal. On 
the next two nights he presented his, and 
Fort Wayne’s, latest bid for national 
music recognition. Nobody _ perspired 
more than he at the few halting and un- 
certain spots. But the audience, 2,000 
strong in sold-out Quimby Auditorium, 
stood and cheered when the “Children’s 
Crusade” was done. And Armond Gem- 
mer in The Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 
described it as the “most tremendous 
spectacle in the city’s musical history.” 

Asked if he was satisfied with the per- 
formance, Schwieger answered a most 
emphatic “No.” Would he try again? 
Yes, he said, with a more experienced 
cast and with more rehearsals—perhaps 
in another city. 


Indiana Way Station: Fort Wayne 
knows that it may not keep its gifted con- 
ductor much longer. He came there only 
three years ago. But this year, with a 
budget which runs to a mere $80,000 to 
$90,000 a year, Schwieger is putting on 
for the Fort Wayne Musical Society, Inc., 
not only concerts by its orchestra of 
mixed amateurs and professionals, but 
also young people’s concerts, a “pop” 
concert, and chamber music at 50 cents 
a throw. About $40,000 is raised in ticket 
sales; the rest of the financing comes 
from business and community leaders, 
with $3,500 as the top contribution. 

Now 40, Schwieger came to this coun- 
try from Germany by way of Japan, for 
a concert tour of Japan was the only way 
he could get out of Naziland in 1937. 
Interned by the United States as an 
enemy alien after Pearl Harbor and sent 
to a camp in Oklahoma, he was finally 
released with apologies in January 1948. 
In July 1944 he became a citizen. 


Wisely, he did not become just another 
refugee conductor hanging around 57th 
Street in New York. “I didn’t know what 
I was getting into,” he says, “but it was 
bread and butter. The people in Fort 
Wayne didn’t know what they were get- 
ting either. But it was a good beginning.” 

In June, Schwieger will conduct the 
NBC Symphony, and later he will conduct 
at Lewisohn Stadium in New York City 
and at Grant Park in Chicago. As The 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel said editorial- 
ly: “We are fearful that one of these days 
Mr. Schwieger may be an ex-resident of 
Fort Wayne.” If he does leave, the Fort 
Wayne Symphony backers feel it is im- 
portant that his work be carried on. 
Participation in the orchestra has. at- 
tracted skilled labor to the town’s indus- 
tries, which include two of the finest pho- 
nograph makers: Magnavox and Cape- 
hart. And the whole town seems con- 
vinced that community interest in music 
has made better citizens of everybody. 


~~? 


This Musical May 


As every New York music critic knows, 
the 1946-47 season was easily one of 
the busiest ever. And spring brought no 
letup in the music which echoed—for bet- 
ter or for worse—through the city’s con- 
cert halls. The proof of this year’s work, 
however, is best illustrated by the sched- 
uled bookings for May, usually the month 
when music critics can take up a private 
life of their own. 

Among them Carnegie Hall, Town 
Hall, Carnegie Chamber Hall, and Times 
Hall have 130 music events on_ this 
month’s docket. In May last year there 
were 78 concerts in the same audito- 
riums. Looking ten years back, and nar- 
rowing the perspective to just Carnegie 
and Town Hall, May 1937 records only 
30 concerts. This month the two houses 
will rack up an unprecedented 78. 
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Artist — Jerome Snyder, native of New York 


NEW YORK-—annual purchases: $7% billion— mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA Save Waste Paper 





Cutting steel with an oxy-acetylene torch isn’t 
spectacular news... until that steel is a huge cast- 
ing nearly four feet thick. Then you have a prob- 
lem which no ordinary cutting torch has ever been 
able to handle. And Industry has been running 
into such problems for a long time; the salvage of 
valuable metal in mammoth machine bases, in 
obsolete battleships, in many unwieldy forms too 
large for furnace-charging in the mills. But today 
these “‘impossible”’ problems do have an answer, a 
perfect solution in the form of a spectacular new 
cutting torch born of NCG know-how that slices 
through such giant chunks of solid steel in one 
easy pass. NCG technicians discovered that such 
cutting required a tremendous volume of oxygenat 
low pressure, that the same volume of gas at high 
pressure actually chilled the cut by the expansion 
of the gas when released at the nozzle. Simple? 
Certainly, but nevertheless, an important techno- 
logical advance of great practical value. Some of 
your unsolved problems in the use of gas for flame- 
cutting, flame-hardening, or various other flame- 
processing operations may well have a similarly 
simple but valuable answer when probed by NCG 
engineers. And your insistence on NCG gases, 
apparatus, and service will assure you the con- 
tinuing benefit of such technological leadership. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 205 West Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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EDUCATION 


Assembly-Line Degrees 


Next month in colleges throughout the 
land thousands of young men and women 
will shuffle past tables piled. high with 
beribboned diplomas, the concrete evi- 

dence that they have completed the con- 
B ventional 124 or 128 “semester hours” of 
instruction and are presumably qualified 
to tackle a job. . 

Last week, risking the charge of heresy, 
‘Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of 
Brown University, challenged this latter 


International 


Do sheepskins qualify them for jobs? 


concept as well as the increasing impor- 
tance attached to a college degree by 
business, industry, and even some govern- 
ment agencies. The matter, Dr. Wriston 
wrote in the current issue of The Ameri- 
can Magi.zine, has “reached the point of 
absurdity.” ; 

“Thousands of students now attend 
college not so much to gain an education 
as to obtain degrees which will serve as 
‘passes’ to desirable positions and ad- 
vancement after graduation,” Dr. Wriston 
declared. 

“Such a condition is a menace to our 
democratic way of life.- It thrcatens real 
education, since it tends to convert col- 
leges into assembly lines for the produc- 
tion of degrees, instead of institutions 
where minds are enlarged and person- 
alities developed. 

“. .. It is naive to believe that the 
Bachelor of Arts degree or the Bachelor 
of Science degree stands for something 
specific. It is equally foolish to think 
that degrees from all institutions are 
fairly comparable. There is faith that a 
college which is ‘approved,’ ‘accredited,’ 
or certified’ is a good college with a good 
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America’s best-loved travel won- 


der—the mighty Grand Canyon of . 


the Arkansas River — is on the direct 
route from St. Louis to San Francisco- 
“Thru the Rockies, not around them.” 


A convenient fast through sched- 
ule provides a 10-minute stop at the 
famous hanging bridge on its day- 
light run through the spectacular Colo- 
rado Rockies. 


The “Royal Gorge” offers a va- 
riety of accommodations — standard 
and tourist Pullmans — modern re- 
clining seat chair cars—superb din- 
ing car service. 


SCHEDULE 
WESTBOUND EASTBOUND 
1:50 PM—CT —Lv. St. Louis ........fr. 4:00 PM—CP 
8:00 PM—CT—Lv. Kansas City...Ar. 8:10AM—CT 
11:55 AM—MT—Lv. Pueblo ............ Lv. 3:50 PM—MT 
7:00 AM—PT —Lv. Salt Lake City Lv. 9:00 PM—MT 
8:50 AM—PT—Ar. San Francisco Lv. 4:00 PM—PT 
Cl—Central Standard Time +MT—Mountain’Standard Time 
PT—Pacitic Standard Time 
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H.L. Scofield Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Denver, Colo, 
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program. But none of these things is 
necessarily true.” 
Some typical Wriston observations: 


@ Unbiased studies have revealed that 
students of marginal mentality and those 
of genius receive the same degrees, and 
that standards of instruction vary so 
much from one institution to another that, 
by itself, a degree means absolutely 
nothing. 

@ A degree is no guarantee of such quali- 
ties as industry, integrity, adaptability, or 
capacity to get on with other people. 
Hence, it can mean much or nothing. 


@ The overemphasis on degrees has gone 
so far that some companies will not hire 
a salesman without one. Some banks en- 
gage as clerks only men with college 
diplomas. 


@ The Bachelor of Arts degree is awarded 
in many colleges for work which has few 
or none of the elements of a liberal-arts 
education; and the Bachelor of Science 
degree is often granted “for studies so 
narrow ... that they do not guarantee 
that a man has competent ideas on eco- 
nomic, social, or political questions.” 


Forbidden Spring 


To Fred Elliott, principal of the co- 
educational Whitehaven High School 
near the Memphis city- limits, the extra- 
curricular activities of the 700 students 
called for stern repressive measure. Flir- 
tations which had seemed harmless 
enough were assuming serious aspects. 
Since last September there had been eight 
school marriages. 

Last week with spring quickening 
young Tennessee blood, Principal Elliott 
came to a decision. In a circular letter 
which each student was required to sign 
to forestall the plea of ignorance, Elliott 
announced that future student marriages 
would be punished by indefinite suspen- 
sion. To remove the occasion of tempta- 
tion, he laid down further rules with a 
five-day suspension as penalty for viola- 
tion: 

Hereafter boys and girls were for- 
bidden to (1) eat together, (2) linger in 
the cafeteria after eating, (3) walk as 
couples on the campus, or (4) visit in 
each other’s home room. 


os 


Scholastic Skyscraper 


Dr. Ernest V. Hollis, chief of veterans’ 
education facilities for the United States 
Office of Education, last week cited these 
statistics from a preliminary national sur- 
vey of the future needs of American 
colleges: 


@ Enrollment, now at a record high of 


2,100,000, will reach a peak of 3,300,000 
in 1950. 

@ To meet the increased attendance, col- 
leges must expand their physical plants 
93 per cent at a construction cost of $5,- 
500,000,000, or roughly double the 1947 
value. 


@ In terms of area the expansion should 





Strong talk from a worthy working 
girl to Mr. Head Man! 

But then—whether she expresses 
her sentiments aloud or not—that’s 
just about how strong her attitude is 
on the subject of cleanliness. 

The straight - from - the - shoulder 
truth is — many an employee feels 
there isn’t room enough in an organ- 
ization to hold both herself and a 
neglected, unsanitary washroom. 

That home-clean, spic-and-span 
washrooms inspire permanent loyal- 
ty, help prevent the spread of disease, 
reduce absenteeism and increase effi- 
ciency accordingly . . .is no idle wash-’ 
room chatter. Surveys staunchly back 
up the facts. 

Employees, after all, are as hu- 
manly sensitive to their surroundings 
as the “Boss” himself. 

And that’s good enough reason 
why so many alert employers the 
country over are “heading West”... 
meaning the use of West Washroom 
Service. Provenly the West Way is 
one way of keeping company morale 
high by keeping the “germ count” low. 


Products that Promote Sanitation 


WE STZ pany 


42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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BEHOLD THE GYPSY... 


FOOT-LOOSE WITHOUT FANCY FEE 


@ Oilwell equipment is big. It costs a lot. Anyone 
who can make a derrick foot-loose saves a fancy 
fee for the oil industry in time and money. 
Dresser Industries, through its member company, 
Ideco, designed a ninety-foot derrick to telescope 
ingeniously so that the whole rig can fit on a semi- 
trailer. Gypsy of the derricks, the Rambler Rig can 
roam the highways. To erect a permanent derrick 


takes days. The Rambler goes up in minutes. With 


the Rig is the Hydrair Hoist, utilizing air-actuated 
clutches and fluid power like that used in many 
ships and cars. So outstanding is this machine that 
it can hoist miles of drill pipe faster and smoother 
than any other equipment in its class. 

For the kind of equipment that serves the 
interest of an industry—not merely supplies it— 
turn to Dresser Industries, Inc., Terminal Tower, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


FOR INDUSTRY 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 


Bradford, Po. with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 
Cleveland, Ohio 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Inc. 
Whittier, Calif. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
Connersville, Ind. 


PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 


CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


com NDUSTRIES, INC. 


Bradford, Pa, PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
: Beaumont, Texas; Torrance, Calif. 








KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Park, Calif. 
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Cut freight shipping time 
Coast To Coast days faster 
via PIE’s Great fleet of 
Modern powerful trucks . - 
Low cost transportation. 


FAST » SAFE DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 
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Fastest connection service to all 
points beyond our terminals } ' 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


Inter-line Freight Accepted and Delivered at P*l*E Terminals in 


CHICAGO = ST. LOUIS) KANSAS CITY DENVER OGDEN ELKO ELY | POCATELLO 
RENO SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES SACRAMENTO OAKLAND 


New York Sales Office: Room 766, General Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway: Phone Cl 7-8298 
General Offices; Salt Lake City, Utah 


Secret of @ 
ld ‘Spain 


More than 200 years ago the noble house of Pedro 
Domecg of Jerez discovered a secret of superb quality 
in Sherries. Carried on by seven generations, this 
traditional quality is at its best today in these 
famous Domecq wines . . . pale, dry La Ina; mellow 
“after-dinner” Celebration Cream; luscious Primero 
Amontillado; and versatile Double Century Brand. 


edro Domecq 


Sole Distributor: Canapa Dry Grcer Ate, Incorroratep, New York, N. Y. ; 
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be about 300,000,000 square feet, ay 
amount equivalent to 150 structures the 
size of the Empire State Building. 
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Spare the Rod | 
Although British schoolmasters 1. 


_ longer mete out the cruel punishments 


common in the days when Dickens wrot 
about the dreadful Mr. Squeers and his 
infamous Yorkshire school, birching i: 
still an accepted form of discipline. Ih, 
1938 when the Ministry of Educatioy, 
consulted teachers’ organizations and 
school authorities on abolishing the rod 
they rejected the proposal. 

Last week, on top of the government’s 
other worries, the old question of birch 
ing cropped up again. In Commons on 
April 24, Peter Freeman, Laborite, called 
the discipline “brutalizing and demoral. 
izing.” Regulations governing caning 
varied considerably, he noted. In some 
districts girls were not caned; in others 
they were caned “with due regard to 
decency,” and in still others with a cane 
smaller than the one used on boys. Talk: 


ing in class was sometimes punished by 
birching. 


To Freeman’s plea for complete aboli 
tion, David Hardman, Parliamentary Sec 
retary to the Ministry of Education, of 
fered this reply: Personally, he wa 
strongly opposed to birching. The prac 
tice was indefensible, but it would bi 
continued until schoolmasters and par 
ents were convinced that it was a dubious 
method of disciplining children. Mean 
while, the government would launch an 


inquiry into school punishments through 
the Foundation for Educational Research 


Co-eds in the Yard 


Back in 1943 when Harvard University 
authorities were wondering what to do 
about the wartime faculty manpower 
shortage, Dean Paul H. Buck of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences proposed a sim- 
ple emergency measure. Since Radcliffe 
College girls depended on Harvard for 
instruction, he noted, it would be an 
economy and a conservation of manpower 
if the girls came to Harvard instead of 
having the instruction brought to them. 

Radcliffe, the dean set forth in a brief 
urging adoption of his idea, had been 
established not as a separate college but 
more as a medium by which women 
might receive a Harvard education. In 
any case, he noted, relations between the 
two places had been reduced to “scram- 
bled eggs and a change was imperative.” 

Harvard adopted the proposal and the 
Radcliffe girls began crossing the Harvard 
Yard. Last week it appeared likely that 
the wartime system would be perpetu- 
ated. In a confidential vote the faculty 
of arts and sciences approved a recom- 
mendation to extend the practice indefi- 
nitely. Harvard thus would become vit- 
tually coeducational. The final decision, 
however, depended on how the Harvard 


Corporation and the Board of Overseers 
would react. 
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New Bendje Redicdgohones 


U 


FOR LAND..SEA..AIR - SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 


toins constant co@tact befveen 
buses or trucks ang dispatdhers. 


EVERY FORM OF RADIO iS BETTER BECAUSE OF 


BENDIX* PRODUCTS: automotive brakes, carburetors, landing gear * BENDIX RADIO*: radio, radar, television 
ECLIPSE* MACHINE: starter drives, bicycle brakes * MARSHALL ECLIPSE*: brake lining * ZENITH*: carburetors 
STROMEE RG* aircraft carburetors, fuel injection * FRIEZ*: weather instruments and controls * PIONEER* flight 
instruments * ECLIPSE* aviation accessories * SCINTILLA*: aircraft ignition, diesel fuel injection * PACIFIC*: hydraulic 







Bendix—foremost producer of aircraft and railroad radio 
—now brings the automotive and marine fields equally 
outstanding two-way radio. Because it combines Bendix 
unparalleled experience in both communications and 
transportation, it is the most advanced equipment of 
its kind. The new Bendix Taxicab Radio, for example, 
is lower in price, more compact and easier to install 
than any comparable equipment. Because it is VHF 
Kiadio, it assures freedom from atmospheric static any- 
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’ marine radio asstires 
instant vocal contact."between 
vessel, tugs andwafiore station. 


all 


where in any weather. And it is easier to use than your 
telephone! Just lift the handset and you're there—no 
dialing, no delay, no busy signal. Ilustrated above are 
some of the many fields—aloft, afloat, awheel—where 
Bendix Mobile Radio will rapidly pay for itself, and 
show a profit in time and money saved. Inquiries on 
this remarkable new instant communication equipment 
may be Bendix Radio 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 
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BULL DECORATED FOR THE “BUTCHER PARADE, 
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Phi adelp hia 


BLENDED WHIS 


le Str liiye 


TO REMEMBER 


“The Oxen paraded by the Victuallers .. . 


wi Il be s 


Py A 
distributed to the Poor ...« 


With joyous appreciation of life's 
good things Colonial Philadelphia 
celebrated market day as a gay 
and hearty festival. Such friendly 


traditions exist today in the 


. and the becf 


slaught ere od. 


PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE, JULY 9, 1788 
mellow qualities of Philadelphia, 
The Heritage Whisky. Here’s a 


whisky you might reserve for 


special occasions, yet one you 


can afford regularly and often. 


*From a Series of Historic Paintings Designed for “Philadelphia” — The Heritage Whisky — Famous Since 1894 
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Captured in British dress, Redgrave (left) leads a double life in “Captive Heart” 


Heroes Behind Barbed Wire 


For a limited and special audience, at 
last, Britain continues to rule the screen 
ith “The Captive Heart.” The fact that 
is belated but timeless story of the 
itish soldiers who were captured in 
nee in 1940 was photographed: in the 
Marlag prison camp, near Hamburg, un- 
Igestionably adds both to the film’s 
Malism and its emotional impact. But its 
Mmeatest claim to authenticity lies in the 
Mirection, the writing, and, particularly, 
he acting. 
F Karel Hasek (Michael Redgrave), a 
Migitive Czech with an English accent, 
aves himself hehind the beach at Dun- 
prque by changing uniforms with a dead 
British officer. The Nazis march the Czech 
ft to the barracks and barbed wire of 
Marlag. There, in order to confuse a 
estapo agent who vaguely remembers 
faim from the dormitories of Dachau, he 
B forced to correspond with the dead of- 
icer’s wife (Rachel Kempson—and Mrs. 
edgrave in private life). 

The ultimate brush with love at long 
lst is probably required, but unobtrusive. 
The most exciting and revealing passages 
of the Angus MacPhail-Guy Morgan 
script are devoted to the unsung heroes 
who marked time behind barbed wire for 
the dull and desperate years when the 
“duration” seemed interminable. 

There is more than a hint of British 
lair play in “The Captive Heart” in that 
the Germans, except for the Gestapo man, 
ire portrayed as humorless but compara- 
tively humane captors. On the other hand, 
the famous British stiff upper lip, come 
weal Or woe, is toned down to a plain, 
ordinary courage that any man can ad- 
mire and respect. From leading roles to 
bit players, the cast, which includes Basil 


Radford, Jack Warner, Mervyn Johns, 
and Jimmy Hanley, is as credible as the 
grim set the producer, Michael Balcon, 


.took over in the British Occupied Zone. 


(THe Captive Heart. Prestige Pictures. 
Michael Balcon, producer. Basil Dearden, 
director.) 


oe 


Slaughter Among the Punks 


“Born to Kill” is a shoddy little picture 
about a group of shoddy people, with an 
ending which was clearly dictated by the 
Johnson Office's credo that if you get too 
shoddy you must be punished or killed. 
In this case, the credo should have ap- 
plied to the picture as a whole rather than 
to the characters in it. 

Lawrence Tierney plays a young punk 
who wants nothing to stand between him 
and success—financial, business, or amor- 
ous. This requires a certain amount of 
slaughter. Among his victims is Claire 
Trevor, as a girl who likes money and 
doesn't care whom she marries to get it. 
Nothing more needs to be said. (Born 
to Kitt. RKO-Radio. Herman Schlom, 
producer. Robert Wise, director.) 


ose 


Birth of the Blues 


Once again in “New Orleans” jazz 
music is born in the back rooms of Basin 
Street, migrates to the brasher bistros of 
Chicago, and eventually moves in’ on 
Carnegie Hall with top hat, white tie, and 
tails. “New Orleans” is a negative but not 
irritating combination of pretty good mu- 
sical stuff and an awful Jot of nonsense. 

Most of the nonsense derives from a 
preposterous personal narrative which 
bundles Arturo DeCordova, Dorothy Pat- 
rick, and Irene Rich from here to there 
and to Europe and back again. The mu- 





Turning 
Point 


FOR LOWER COSTS 


The installation of South Bend Precision 
Lathes has been the turning point for lower 
costs for countless manufacturers. 

These dependable lathes are specifically 
designed and built for the efficient ma- 
chining of metals. Their accuracy will save 
time and material on precision work, espe- 
cially when tolerances are exceedingly close. 
They represent maximum returns for the 
capital invested. Toolmakers like them. 

Write now for Catalog 100-F. It fully de- 
scribes South Bend Precision Toolroom and 
Quick Change Gear Lathes with 9°, 10”, 
13", 14%", and 16” swings; and Precision 

Turret Lathes with 2" and 1” collet 
capacities. Also, lathe attachments. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS 


Building Better Lathes Since 1906 
519 E. MADISON ST., SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA 


16"’x 6' Toolroom 
lathe g 


$1958 
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How to Convert 


“Cfnw Motion to epee 


when driving 


small screws 


















Quick as the 
Operator’s Hand Moves 


That’s the Keller new power screw 
driver in action when driving small 
screws. Just pick up those tedious 
little fellows with the pneumatic 
pick-up finder, drive them directly 
into the work. Pick-up, inserting, 
driving ...all one continuous opera- 
tion. A lightweight tool...only 8 
ounces. Another Keller pneumatic 
tool that does the job. 


Write for this Folder 


Two models: one for delicate 
driving of very small screws, 
one with added impact for 
the more rugged driving of 
No. 3 to No. 6 screws. 


—— 
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> KELLER 


y } Grinders 


= ted 


Screw Drivers 
& Nut Setters 


Wb sere 
KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4705 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 
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sic comes off a lot better. Among other 
tunes, there is a catchy item called “Do 
You Know What It Means to Miss New 
Orleans?” by Eddie De Lange and Louis 
Alter. And there is also a neat double 
play by the Louis Armstrong and Woody 
Herman orchestras, with nostalgic assists 
from half a dozen classic ragtimers who 
knew jazz long before it became jive. 
(New Orveans. United Artists. Jules 
Levey, producer, Arthur Lubin, director.) 
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Frustration in the Teens 


There may be a few junior high-school 
students who will find “Honeymoon” 
amusing, but any semi-adult movie audi- 
ence is likely to be stunned with boredom 
by this tale of frustrated’ teen-age love. 
Briefly, it involves a 17-year-old girl 
(Shirley Temple) who goes to Mexico 
Citv to meet her soldier-fiancé (Guy 
Madison), up from the Panama Canal 
Zone on a three-day pass, and for a while 





Temple's teen-age love will bore adults 


becomes entangled with the American 
vice consul (Franchot Tone). 

Miss Temple manages to generate 
practically no sympathy; Tone mugs in a 
manner reminiscent of all three Ritz 
brothers, and Madison walks through his 
part as though he had been anesthetized. 
(HoneyMoon. RKO-Radio. Warren Duff, 
producer. William Keighley, director.) 

oz 
Murder in a Trance 

“Fear in the Night” is a strange kind of 
movie. It is fairly interesting in the be- 
ginning, but as it goes along it succumbs 
to choppy continuity and mediocre act- 
ing, and winds up as a B picture on a 
subject over its depth. 

The subject is hypnotism. “Fear” tells 
how a young man (DeForest Kelley) is 
hypnotized into killing a man. In spite 
of the dubious medical support for such 
an instance, there are some good se- 













The compressor| 
that roared 
like a lion 





THE RUSH OF AIR R 
into the intakeofa @ 
compressor, engine 


nfo 





or blower can make 
an aggravating 
racket. In fact, at 
one plant we know qi 
about,the compres- = 
sor had a veritable 
lion’s roar—so loud it drove nearby residen 
frantic and gave employes the jitters. Peop 
complained. Something had to be done! 





AIR-MAZE ENGINEERS had the answer. They’y 
proved time and again for many years thal 
properly designed silencers can eliminat 
objectionable noise from intake air. 





Air-Maze silencers and filter-silencers cove PAPE! 


1a wide range of appli News 





cations from gas station 


are pl 
compressors to in-line Orlea: 
silencers for turbo ally. 
charged diesel engines, beans 


They are available with 
either an oil-bath type 
filter or with the fa 
mous Air-Maze all metal 
viscous impingement filter media. f.. 


REMEMBER... an air filter is the cheapest 
protection you can buy for your equipment. 
It’s a common sense investment you can’t 
afford to overlook! The cost of a single over- 
haul will more than pay for the filter. 





HAVE YOU AN AIR PROBLEM? Whither you 











GLA 
need to keep air clean or keep it quiet —or en 
both—put your problem up to Air-Maze, om 
the Filter Engineers. If you build or use en- ‘iin 
gines, compressors, air conditioning and ven-  yic, 
tilating equipment, AIR-MAZE fact 
or any device using ‘ 
air or liquids — the oier >DAvier ut it o 
chances are there is ome >poy> DOESNT 
an Air-Maze eng- >DSii> poe 
neered filter to serve > RRR ‘ 
you better. Write Air- —.. = 
Maze Corporation, 7" aM") = 


Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


AIBs 


The Filter Engineers 
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Special Opportunities Now 
for these Industries 


NEW ORLEANS 
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PAPER AND PLASTICS 


3 cove; 
"appli 


Newsprint, packing cartons, plastics—all these diverse products— 
Station 


are processed from agricultural and forest resources near New 
Orleans. Nearby, over a million tons of pulp-wood are cut-annu- 
ally. And this area’s rice, sugar cane, sweet potatoes, cotton, soy 
beans, have new, profitable chemurgic value. 


in-line 
turbo- 


ngines, 








le with 
h type 
the fa 
Ll metal 
leapest 
pment. 
1 can’t 
eC OVer- 
nel awe GLASS CONTAINERS, GLASSWARE 
et —or 
Maze Just 50 miles from New Orleans, two ancient sea terraces provide 
al unlimited sources of glass sand. Your plant here is near natural 
ee gas, limestone, soda ash—is at the gateway to rich markets in the 
ees Mississippi Valley and Latin America. (No glass container manu- 
facturer within 200 miles of New Orleans.) 
oes’ ' 6 COMPREHENSIVE SURVEYS 1 
COME Just Published—Concerning these special industries. | 
: ‘ 
ws | \/ Check material desired and attach to your letterhead. | 
HERE 
| D Air Conditioning and Refrigerating Equipment 1 Glass Products 
| D Paper and Paper Products OD Plastic Materials and Products { 
O Paint and Varnish Products O Soap and Allied Products 
| 0 32-page booklet giving complete report on manufac- | 
turing and selling facilities in New Orleans | 
| (NOTE: If desired, a representative will call to give full 
j and confidential information applicable to your business | 
| and to the location of your plant here.) ) 
rs | Mail today to N. O. Ass‘n of Commerce, or | 
\ Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans, La. J 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATING EQUIPMENT 


New Orleans is your logical manufacturing and sales point to 
expanding, warm-climate markets in Latin America and southern 
U.S. A. Over $600,000,000 in commercial equipment alone was 
purchased in the Deep South last year! 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


This is a tung oil plantation. Once grown only in China, tung 
nuts are now cultivated on thousands of acres adjacent to New 
Orleans. Similarly plentiful are resin, turpentine, carbon black, 
other pigment materials. And remember, cost-cutting transporta- 
tion here enables you to ship finished products most economically. 


SOAP AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 


Just beyond the city—some of the world’s largest salt mines! In 
addition you have alkalies, tallow, naval stores. Here, too, modern 
port facilities handle cargoes of coconut oil, copra, palm oil, and 
fish and sea mammal oils. Add to this picture: New Orleans’ new 
Foreign Trade Zone—increasing usefulness of this efficient port. 


GREATER 
NEW ORLEANS 
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Gives Your Plant the 
3 Essentials for Profit 
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THAT’S NO SPUD! 


It’s the potato With a pedigree . . . the tamed “Great 


Big’ Baked Potato, back again on Northern Pacific diners along the 
Main Street of the Northwest. This hand-picked heavyweight is tenderly 
bathed and charcoal-baked. Then it comes to you—steaming hot, drenched 
in golden butter, fluffy and fragrant in its crispy jacket. We like to feel 
that the ‘“‘GBBP,”’ in size and quality, symbolizes the whole Northern 
Pacific railroad. For example... 





New Glamour Queen rules the rails! snes « 194 


Northern Pacific diesel locomotive . . . long as 10 automobiles, strong as 
45. Smooth? You have to look out the window to tell when the train 
starts. Powerful?-—Old-time trainmen tell us they never saw such a 
mountain-leveler. (These gentle giants are pulling the North Coast Limi- 
ted.) On Main Street, big news keeps happening—news that spells 
pleasanter travel and speedier shipping—news that’s important to people 


who live between Chicago and the Pacific Northwest, to those who visit 
us, to those who do business with us. 


For vacation information, write E. E. Nelson 
114 Northern Pacific Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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P. Kelly, D. Kelley grapple in a B film ” 
quences when Kelley comes out of his 1 part 
trance, at first thinking it a dream, andgm 2 Part 
finds marks on himself which indicategm ‘'"'™ 
that the dream was real. ane 

From there on, the film shows how his 
detective brother-in-law (Paul Kelly) 
traces the hypnotist-killer, who drives / 
over a cliff before the charges against him 4 


can be tested in court. With more expert 
telling, it might have been a good pic- 
ture. (FEAR IN THE NIGHT. Paramount. 
William Pine and William Thomas, pro- 
ducers, Maxwell Shane, director.) 


oe 


Truth and Consequences 


A movie critic who pulls no punches isi / 
8-year-old Michael Ryan of thé borough 
of Queens, New York City. After viewing 
a local showing: of “Lady Luck” Michael 
advised the theater manager, Seymour 
Samuels: “That picture stinks.” Last 
week Samuels was arraigned on an as- 


sault charge. Michael said the manager 
reacted violently to his criticisms, banged 


him against a wall, and twisted his arm. 


ero 


Dictated but Not Read 


Charlie Chaplin was in court again last 
week-this time for the $6,450,000 
plagiarism suit filed by Konrad Ber- 
covici, writer (Newsweek, April 28). 
Bercovici charged that Chaplin’s picture 
“The Great Dictator,” was based on ag 
script he gave the comedian-producer in 
1938. The court listened to testimony 
from both sides for eight days and then 
suggested a settlement. Five hours of 
wrangling in the judge’s chambers re- 
sulted in an agreement: Chaplin would 
pay $90,000 damages and $5,000 ex- 
penses; Bercovici would concede_ that 
Chaplin was the sole author of the 
“Dictator” and would have exclusive 
rights to it and two other Bercovici 
scenarios. 
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SHERRY MARTINI 


1 part dry sherry 

3 parts Kinsey Gin 
stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with pitted olive 
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DRY MARTINI 


1 part dry vermouth 

2 parts Kinsey Gin 

stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with stuffed olive 
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1 part dry vermouth 
4 parts Kinsey Gin 

stir in cracked ice; strain, 
serve with orange peel 



















Dry or regular...with olive or without...onion or 
lemon peel... how do you like your martinis? 
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isi\''ed Dry Gin « Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits « Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 












Best way to find your favorite is to try ’em all... 
and even create one of your own. But no matter 


how you make a martini, you'll like it better made 
with Kinsey Gin. Here’s why: 


Kinsey is the genial gin... superbly smooth. 
The dry gin...yes, dry as fine champagne. And 
94.4 proof... brimming over with extra flavor. 


So whether you go all out for one particular 
recipe, or stay in the middle on the martini ques- 
tion ...use Kinsey Gin and you'll make yourself 
a reputation as a man who knows his martinis! 


KINSEY GIN 


IT’S 94.4 PROOF 


It’s GENIAL 
It’s DRY 






































HOUSEH( | 
APPLIAN 


When a woman shops 
for anything from 

a toaster to a washer, 

her mind is far ahead 

of those prosaic facts 

the salesman tells... 

in imagination she’s 
already glorified a kitchen, 
found many a leisure hour! 
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She has a picture 

in her mind — 

implanted there by things 
she’s seen and read 

in her favorite magazine — 
and with each purchase 
that she makes 

she sees that picture 

bit by bit becoming real. 


With special skill 
sharpened by constant 
in-the-home research, 
McCall’s editors understand 
how to inspire 

these “mental pictures’ that 
move advertising in McCall's 
into action every month i. 
more than 3,500,000 homis. 
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Fileen Hellawell, the new receptionist 
or Random House, a New York publish- 


Bi. tim, looked up at the short man be- 





oe bev desk. “That a juvenile, sir?” she 
asked. The man said no. Miss Hellawell 


found the book on Random’s 
‘poetiy list, made out a sales slip for 
3255, and sent the visitor to the stock 
Pivot to pick up his book. 

The next day, April 30, the short man 
‘was buck. With him were two detectives 


f hecke d 


Sand John S. Sumner, executive secretary 


‘of the New York Society for the Sup-, 
Ipiession of Vice. One policeman pre- 
sented the bewildered receptionist with a 
‘summons charging publication of obscene 
matérial. Then the callers tramped down- 
stairs to the stockroom and began ruffling 


: throueh stacks of books. They discovered 
F and removed ten copies of “The Blue 





He's Chickens” by Vincent McHugh, a 


Biook of 65 poems which went on sale 


\pril 14. Later S8O volumes were seized 


Pi, the publishers’ shipping department. 








A spokesman for Random House 
pied the anti-vice society summons on 
i brief series of verses translated from 
te Latin of Catullus.* The New York 
Herald) Tribune Sunday book review 
piaises the collection tor its “authenti- 
city,” “strength of feeling,” and “beautiful 
honesty.” Referring to the Catullus lyrics, 
ithe review states: “This series of songs 

ii praise Of sexuality should confound all 
prudes and delight all true lovers.” Ben- 
itt Cerf, Random House president, was 
way from the office during the raid. But 
te commented happily: “Tt looks as if for 
the first time in two years a book of 
poetry might sell.” 
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History on the Bias 
William Harlan Hale, late of the OWI 


uid currently a “senior editor” of The 
\ew Republic, was talking with his pub- 
isher. “Tl bet you have forgotten most 
ii the American history you learned. I 
mow | have.” 

hide does not sav, inthe foreword to 
The March of Freedom,” his short, 
punchy “layman’s” history of the United 
‘ites. how his publisher reacted to this 
bet. But as a result of this conversation 
he weit to work writing a one-volume 
history of America, with admirable re- 
sults, 

Adinittedly with very little background 
that would fit him for a task of this kind, 
he went at his job with gusto. He seems, 
liom evidence in his footnotes at the rear 
ot his book, to have raced understanding- 
y through most of the standard histor- 


> “hs, and many of the specialists, select- 


ing wisely here and there. He has ab- 





eat Boman poet (84-54 B.C.) described by Web- 
po Sr gr ge as a writer of “‘amatory lyrics re- 
as able tor perfection of form, intensely personal 
“ure, aud freedom of language.” 
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Too Good To Miss 





Blackie “Take a peek, Whitey — this 


is terrific |// 


“As far as I'm concerned, 
Blackie, the only terrific thing 
would be a more plentiful 

. supply of BLACK & WHITE 
—for all our friends.” 
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HATHAWAY 


BUYS A $2,000,000 SHARE 
IN THE TEXTILE FUTURE 





0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


As part of a long-term program 
of modernization, the Hathaway 
Manufacturing Co. is spending 
$2,000,000 on its plant in New 
Bedford. Personnel and produc- 
tion will be increased by 25%. 
The annual payroll will soon go 
up over $6,000,000. This lead- 
ing producer of rayon and acetate 
linings and curtain fabrics has 
this kind of faith in Massachu- 
setts. 

Many other firms are now inves- 
tigating Massachusetts . . . be- 
cause of the factors that promise 
profitable investment and healthy 
expansion. For, the Bay State 
tax structure favors growth. Mar- 
kets are quickly reached through 
lower-cost routes both inland and 
abroad. Available labor is skilled 
in many crafts. And, unexcelled 
research facilities are close at 
hand. 

FOR DETAILS 


of the Massachusetts industrial picture and 
what it can offer you, write for THE OPEN 
BOOK. Address the Massachusetts Develop- 
ment and Industrial Commission, Dept H.B. 


20 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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sorbed the works of men as diverse in 
their interests as Gustavus Myers and 
Frederick L. Turner, and he has sampled _ time, it gets pretty close to the hist; 
the better-known biographies of the bet- cally exact story of the American peo, 
ter-known figures. - Looking at the nation’s past, he camef 

In short, Hale, in a brief time, put him- — this conclusion: , 
self through that course of history which “Our past seemed useful to me not 
many people would like to do for them- a benign recollection but as a precept # 
selves but have never found the time, and renewed action. . . . Its secret is that it) 
probably never will. a condition offering the world’s be: 


kind of history that omits thirteen of | : 
33 Presidents in its quick sweep throne’? 28° 
f we for 

It is ha 
Jale, wit 
missions, 
en. But a 
hat are 0 
ne. (The 
d States 


What did he discover for his trouble? chance to the people.” po . 
“All along our course I thought I could Hale remembers vividly Dachau. Ga 7 ee 
see the same clash between those who AMERICA! 


many, shortly after the first Americ 
battalion arrived at that black and hy 
rible concentration camp. He rememl 
the “general shout of brotherhood and )f4¥Outrag! 
that echoed around the sodden walk “Ty 
He writes: a in : 

“I thought as I came away: This {g*" Eng: 
what we mean, this is what we ar} Jackson's 
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The Iron Curtain Raised: For two months last year John Strohm, a farm edi 87.50. 
tor, roamed unaccompanied through the Soviet Union (NEwswerk, Oct. 14, 1946 arship | 
In “Just Tell the Truth” he has written sympathetically about Russia’s little people famous 
illustrating his reporting with his own photographs. Top: a Moldavian couple; 4 ee 
outdoor mud stove near Stalingrad; below: an ox cart with a Stalin portrait, ned theolos 


the Volga. (Just TELL THE TruTH. By John Strohm. 250 pages. Scribners. $3.50.) offers: 
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had faith in the mass of men and thove 
who feared them; between those who 
sought to extend opportunity and_ those 
who wanted to restrict privilege.” 

He discovered “no law of inevitable 
progress, no proof that growing bigger 
naturally meant growing better.” Nor — 
did he find any guarantee that the mass 
of the people would automatically retain 
the gains they had won. 

The Best Chance: Hale’s book is 
definitely biased. He says it is, and he is 
right. But, even if (as he admits) it is the 





lv, trom the people oppressed for fait! 
from those who will not be bound—ther 
in spite of all our riches and our powe: 
we are not what we set out to be, W 
were these people; we have led, and w 
















































































an again lead, their common aspirations. 
f we forget this, we forget ourselves. 
It is hardly an “objective” history that 
Jale, with his minimum of dates, his 
MB missions, and his prejudices, has writ- 
en, But as he says: “There may be books 
hat are objective, but have never read 
ne. (The Statistical Abstract of the Unit- 
States is said to be objective, but have 
ou read it?)” (THe Marcu oF FReeE- 
Soom: A Layman’s History OF THE 
, Cag AmeRICAN Peopce. By William Harlan 


i" Hale. 308 pages. Harper. $3.) 
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valh |) In “The Sling and the Arrow,” by Stu- 
|. Paart Engstrand, the theme of Charles 
his Jackson’s “Fall of Valor” is treated as a 
"14 psychological suspense story, with excel- 
long lent results. The plot revolves around 
one of those typically middle-class mar- 
Fiages which look entirely normal from 
the outside. The crisis begins when the 
wife, unaware of her husband’s latent and 
dangerous homosexuality, insists upon 
hing a child. Her ultimatum brings 
about a series of highly charged, intensely 
dramatic episodes leading to his complete 
breakdown and her death. 

Engstrand delivers this case history in 
apertly melodramatic terms, but his base 
of psychiatric understanding is firm and 
slid. The result is a novel that is mor- 
bidly fascinating throughout. (THE SLinc 
ayD THE Arrow. By Stuart Engstrand. 
$4 pages. Creative Age. $3.) 


Other Books 


' Tus GREAT AND Wine Sea. By R. E. 
Goker. 325 pages. Chapel Hill. $5. A 
generously illustrated and comprehensive 
ecount of the oceans in their physical, 
dynamic, and biological aspects by a 
teacher of zoology and aquatic biology. 
like Gilbert’s Major General Stanley, 
Coker is full of information vegetable, 
nineral, and animal, though his presen- 
tion is slightly less than sprightly. 

THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF EpvuCa- 
Tonal WuspoM: SELECTIONS FROM 
Creat DocumENtTs. Edited and com- 
nented upon by Robert Ulich. 614 
mges. Harvard University. $6.50. Judi- 
ously chosen excerpts to support the 
hesis that education is a long-enduring 
— of cultural self-evolution which 

S expression in the works of those 
who have looked most deeply into man’s 
nature, needs, and aspirations. The auth- 
ors range from Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
and St. Basil through Luther, Descartes, 
and Francis Bacon to Rousseau, Frank- 
lin, and Emerson. 

THE CoRRESPONDENCE OF SiR THOMAS 
More. Edited by Elizabeth Frances Rog- 
es. 584 pages. Princeton University. 
edit $7.50. A volume of distinguished schol- 
146) «ship containing the extant letters of the 
opleil famous Renaissance figure, including his 
>; aim Prefaces and pamphlets of literary and 
nea theological controversy. Unfortunately for 
'50.m the general reader, most of the letters are 
ottered in their original Latin. 














































































“LA GRANDE MARQUE” 


COGNAC 





Reproduced from an unretouched black and white 
photograph of Montmartre. 





The Largest Selling Cognac 


in France’, 


50,000,000 Frenchmen 
certainly can’t be wrong 
about Cognac. So may 
we point out that more 


Frenchmen drink Camus 






eae . 
SORANDE MAROM 
> ™ COGNAC 
a Canoe? ANG BOTTLED OY 


US & Ce. COGNAY 


i PRODUCE OF FRANCE 


‘than any other Cognac? 
Your first judicial taste of 


smoothly robust Camus will 
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tell you why. 





84 PROOF—BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SMALL MOTORS 


Precision camera for 
precise reproduction 


Making a photoengraving, such as those 
used for printing the pictures on this page, 
is an extremely precise operation if it is to 
produce faithful reproduction of the original 
picture. The most critical step is that of 
copying the picture photographically, when 
the tiny “half-tone dots” are added. The 
original picture ...often onlight and curled 
paper ... must be absolutely flat to obtain a 
faithful copy. To produce this flatness, one 
manufacturer uses a vacuum copy board, 
with the picture pressed completely flat. 
The vacuum is supplied by a Bodine motor- 
driven pump, mounted directly on the 
copy board. 


You'll find hard-working Bodine motors | 


in many such important applications, doing 





jobs necessary to keep large, expensive | 


machines in operation. Why not consult | 


Bodine engineers on your motor application 
problem. They'll be glad to help you select 
the right motor for your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282.W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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The Propheteers 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


All over the world voices are 
predicting a depression in America. 
These voices speak in many tongues, 
from Chinese to Gaelic. Some are sad; 
some ring with eager expectation. We 
sit in the midst of a vigil, and we are 
the prospective corpse. 

The persistence of this death watch 
since the end of the war suggests the 
man who followed a circus all over 
Europe. He attended every 
performance. “I want to be 
present,” he said, “when the 
lion eats his tamer.” 

Much of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward 
peace can be explained by 
its expectation of a sharp 
American depression. This 
expectation precludes a fur- 
ther anticipation of Ameri- 
can loans and economic co- 
operation. Stalin’s economic 
adviser, Eugene Varga, has been pre- 
dicting our depression for a year and 
a half. The other day Pravda said the 
same thing. An American Communist, 
last week debating on one of our net- 
works. predicted a capitalist crash in 
a few months. 

A few of our own economic proph- 
ets, who were busy a few weeks ago 
predicting bad times, have deserted 
the wailing wall. Others press closer 
to the stones and moan louder. 


It is not within my province to 
offer a counterprediction. But to be 
skeptical about economic prophets. is 
not prophecy. And to have such skep- 
ticism is the right of a layman. The 
habits of many economic prophets are 
easy to learn. One of the most. re- 
nowned soothsavers, now passed to 
his reward, would make so many 
prophesies that, later on, he could not 
fail to claim one that went right. In 
1922 he predicted the saturation of 
the automobile market. Then every- 
body bought a new car. The prophet 
kept a straight face and never referred 
to his 1922 turkey. 

A man enlightened in the ways of 
bulls—animal bulls, that is—says. wild 
bulls hardly ever hurt people. That's 
because people expect hostility from 
them. It’s the Ferdinands that hurt 
people, because their occasional gor- 
ings are unexpected. 

But to be more definite, the signs 
are not present. There were red flags 
over the farms in 1929, warnings 
which Wall Street ignored. Now farm- 
ers have money and are spending. 
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Labor relations are easing, and the | 
many settlements are reassuring. The 
prospects of good labor legislation 
were never so good. 
Abel Green of Variety, speaking of 
a current “downbeat” in the picture 
business, quotes Nick Schenck of § 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer: “There’s 
nothing wrong with the picture busi- 
ness that good pictures can’t cure.” 
On a broader scale, B. M. 
Baruch offers the same ad- 
vice. There is nothing wrong 
with our economic system 
that more production can't 
cure. 
But as Baruch suggests, 
we must remember that a 
world economy depends on 
goods’ and the exchange of 
goods. It does not live on 
money alone. Men must 
produce more than they 
consume. A flood of dollars through- 
out the world only creates more sight 
drafts on goods—mostly our goods. 
And the value and prestige of those 
dollars depend on the volume of goods 
they can buy. 
The troubles of Britain in the ’20s 
in sustaining the dominance of th 
pound have recently been rehashed 
by Attlee and Churchill. Attlee casti- | 
gated his predecessor because he put } 
the country on gold in 1925. Churchill § 
retorted that the Labor party did not } 
object at the time. But England’s trou- 
bles were, as we now know, not reme- | 
died by going on or off gold. They were } 
caused by a loss in relative eificiency \ 
of production. England stood pat on | 
\ 
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antique machinery, plus larger social 
insurance grants. The production plant 
of the United States, Canada, Ger: 


many and some of Germany’s neigh: dy« 
bors moved ahead. Industrial effi ! 
ciency lost by Britain in those years i: a 
a major cause of her present troubles of 
There may be bumps ahead in 
certain spots. But it is quite likely that o 
‘the expectations in Moscow and clse _ 
where of a depression in America will ie 
end in disappointment. The Russians tes 
believe it will come because Marx pre- 
dicted it. But the American economic D: 
system has been refuting Marx tor ius 


many a year. 

An American economic § statesman 
said the other day: “We couldn't have 
a depression if we tried.” Perhaps that 
is too broad a statement. But a depres- 
sion will not come merely because 
propheteers say so. 
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\ Dan River’s Pitot Mitu—a complete “mill within a mill” 
| -an experimental finished fabric’is often spun, woven, and 
dyed from raw fiber within 24 hours... 

\nd in regular, day-by-day production, Dan River's speed 
and efficiency is equally amazing —exemplifies complete control 
of machines and materials... in an integrated operation, 

housands of machines—driven by turbine generated power 
-rapidly process the raw materials into finished cloth. Since 
power must flow evenly, wheels and parts whirl smoothly, a real 
test of lubricants is created... 

\mong the many Shell Industrial Lubricants working at 
Dan River Mills, two are singled out for unusual praise by the 
company’s engineers. These are Shell Textilis Oils for Top Rolls 
ap Saddles, and Shell Turbo Oil. 


ell Turbo Oil is used in 31 turbines—steam and hydraulic 


LEADERS /wn IwousTRY ReEety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


DAN RIVER MILLS, INC., big name in tadrics, is one of the world’s largest textile operations. 


Bue 


Their varied production — of many types of cloth and yarns from natural 


and synthetic fibers —employs a series of Shell Industrial Lubricants. 


—producing efficient operation in the Dan River power plant. 
In other departments at Dan River, various Shell Industrial 
Lubricants serve on equally exacting operations... under their 
Preventive Maintenance Program. Production in this great 
textile plant is considered a model of industrial efficiency. 

As new machines and new methods come into use, the need 
for planned lubrication is even greater. Shell’s complete and 
progressive lubrication plan includes: study and analysis of 
plant and machines; engineering counsel; advice on applying 
lubricants; schedules and controls for each machine; periodic 
reperts on progress. 

Are you absolutely sure the ma- 
chines in your plant benefit by all 
that’s new in lubrication? Call in 
the Shell Lubrication Engineer. 
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h Old Overh, 


Over the years ai 


Abraham Overhe!:’s boys hauling grain from a grist mill on Jacobs 
Creek were a familiar sight around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, in 1810. 
That goed grain weat into the distilling of the whiskey that still bears 
the name of its founder — still has the rich, robust, grainy taste 
and deep, inviting amber color that have made it a favorite for upwards of 
137 years. Yes, Old Overholt is one of the oldest brand names in the 
United States. In fact, Old Overholt grew up with the country — 
This and the good, straight, 5-year-old rye whiskey the name identifies 


whiskey 


1 


tolay sull offers the good taste that always stands out. 





is 
5 years old, 


[e good taste always Stands ougne) 
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\ Straight Rye Whiskey » Botiled in Bond ¢ 100 Procf ; J 
National Distillers Products Corporation ss 


a New York “J 


